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FACT AM D COMMERNT 





Ge HAVE been reading from time to time,” ob- 
? serves a correspondent, “some very interesting 
suggestions on the ways and means of getting a 
contract-in home furnishings, and I would like to 
contribute my own experience 
SUGGESTING A which has worked out on several 
DIFFERENT TYPE OF occasions.” 
CHILDREN’S Room “Where there are children 
in the family the decorator 

usually considers the children’s bedroom and the chil- 
dren’s playroom, and apart from appropriate papers 
and pictorial fabric designs they let it go at that. 

“But I have gone a little bit further. I have 
given, of course, consideration to the kitchen and bath- 
room, all the conventional rooms of the house, and I 
have also utilized some room, possibly the attic, and 
installed here some of the light features of the gym- 
nasium and workroom. ? have installed a carpenter’s 
bench with tools, inexpensive tools, the sort that you 
can usually get in the Five-and-Ten Cent Store but 
they make a great appeal to children, and only last 
week my layout for a house made a big hit for this 
one particular feature. 

“And it hasn’t surprised me at all that in the 





Home Making and Furnishing publication, just issued 
by the Government, great stress is laid upon the influ- 
ence of children in the making of the home. One 
chapter in this book dwells upon a questionnaire sent 
out to families in the suburbs, and this questionnaire 
has brought the information that more than 50 per 
cent, of the home building in the suburbs has been 
due to a consideration of the children’s welfare.” 


A. HIRSCHMANN, director of publicity ‘at 
e Lord & Taylor's, said in an address recently de- 
livered in Boston that the tide is turning against 
“stylized junk” and that the public is in a receptive 
mood toward the return of 
better quality merchandise, 
“The better stores,” he said, 
“with an innate sense _ for 
quality, are leading the trail towards better things. 
They realize that they will get nowhere with sending 
prices into a tail spin. They have seen the futility of 
trading down and are turning back to the upward trail. 
“This country,” he continued, “was not built on 
shoddy standards and the merchant who makes the 
mistake of believing that he can depend upon sales at 
a price, no matter what the quality, is doomed ‘to a 
grave deep in red ink.” 


“STYLIZED JUNK” 
1s GoInGc Out 
























































\ J HEN R. H. Macy & Co. announced the opening 

of their “Magic Rooms” people wondered what 
in the world they could be. They were the germs of 
a thought, a brain-child of the indefatigable Mr. 
Cowlishaw, the General mer- 
chandise manager of their huge 
furniture department on the 9th 
floor covering acreage extending 
from Sixth Avenue to Seventh Avenue, from 34th 
Street to 35th Street, a show-room that requires not 
only one buyer but eighteen buyers each responsible 
for certain types of furniture, 

Around this floor there have always been thirty 
or more exhibition rooms fully up to the standards of 
critical taste but Mr. Cowlishaw wanted to do some- 
thing different so under the direction of Miss Wilmot 
and her assistant Miss Robertson (it’s my impression 
that Miss Wilmot used to lecture at Columbia) he 
conceived a mysterious section that would show a 
number of lovable, livable rooms, aglow with the 
witchery of subtle color and light and approached 
through a darkened entrance and revealed like the 
magic of a peep-show. The “magic” of these rooms 
lay in the selling price, for when you consult your 
programme you discover that the little entrance hall 
that’s so charming can be duplicated for $69.81 and 
that the young girls’ bed room-sitting room can be 
reproduced for $127 and the young boys’ study for 
$124. 

In all there are fourteen rooms grouped around 
a maze of darkened passages through which you pass 
to view them. 

It’s all very interesting and it’s just as well to 
note the fact that it is all part of the merchandise 
system and not a development of the department of 
interior decoration. 


Macy’s 
Macic Rooms 


HE annual three-day conference of the Incorpor- 
ated Institute of British Decorators was held 
recently in London, and the American Institute was 
represented by William A. Kimbel, a man possessed 
of an inherited background of 
three generations in the field of 
interior decoration and especial- 
British Decorators ly qualified to speak for the In- 
stitute and its ethical standards. 

He made an excellent address covering many of 


the trade problems and was quoted liberally by the 
London papers. 


Mr. KIMBEL 
BEFORE THE 


“You probably have some of our problems over 
here,” said he. 

“IT assume that even here you face the destructive 
competition of those fortunate individuals who were 
apparently destined by God to become decorators and 
who therefore were excused from the need of all train- 
ing and experience, 
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“T even hear rumors that even here in England, 
you occasionally have to deal with an architect who 
considers the decorator an entirely superfluous nui- 
sance, 

“And perhaps I can take this opportunity to blame 
you for one of our present day evils,—the ever present 
pine room which was apparently conceived in a spirit 
of informal dignity but which seems to be approach- 
ing a most gratifying death due to strangulation by the 
constant pressure of the never ending flow of historic 
pine rooms from your shores. We in America envy 
you the tremendous amount of business which you 
must have derived solely from the redecorating of 
those rooms from which had been removed for ship- 
ment to America this vast array of very antique and 
very historic pine rooms.” 

Then in a more serious tone— 

“Our Institute has not been organized solely for 
the purpose of policing the industry. We recognize 
only too well that competition cannot be eliminated 
and our future assured through legislation alone. We 
recognize that it is fundamentally only through con- 
structive education and the development of our ability 
to render a real service to the community, that we can 
continue to exist either as individual firms or as a 
profession.” 

Regarding the new art, he said: “Great progress 
has been made in the development of our own concep- 
tion of the Modern. It found its inception first in our 
architecture but has spread to our interior Work so 
that today many of our public buildings are most ex- 
cellent examples of this form of conception. I am 
firmly convinced that modern design is permanently 
with us,” 


C. BX. 





A FURNITURE ae MART FOR NEW 


HE many friends of Chas. E. Spratt, formerly one 

of the best-known figures in the furniture indus- 
try, will be interested to know that he has organized a 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Mart which recently opened 
in the Grand Central Palace, N. Y. 

The Mart will house the wholesale showrooms of 
a number of important furniture factories including 
all types of furniture, upholstered as well as case 
goods, and each display will be in charge of a repre- 
sentative of the factory. The Mart will differ from 
the Furniture Exchange, which Mr. Spratt estab- 
lished many years ago, in that it will be open to dec- 
orators who, as well as furniture dealers, will be per- 
mitted to show the goods on display in the Mart to 
their customers. 

Mr. Spratt’s interest in connection with the New 
York Furniture market goes back to 1891 when he 
originated and established the showrooms which even- 
tually became the New York Furniture Exchange. 














WALL PAPER IN THE 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


WALL PAPER DEPARTMENTS IN GREAT 


STORES ARE 


INCREASING IN NUMBER 


AND PROVING PROFITABLE 


T seems to us that there was never any legitimate 
reason why wall paper should have been excluded 
from the home furnishing departments of so many dry 
goods stores. Wall paper, except for the most ex- 
pensive varieties, is as necessary in any department 
which pretends to supply the average homemaker with 
proper equipment as is the furniture, rugs, or fabrics, 
which are always found. But until recently, for the 
past fifteen or twenty years, only a very few of the 
department stores have carried wall paper, and in the 
majority of cases they exploited it only halfheartedly. 
Now, however, conditions have changed and once 
more we see merchandise managers creating wall paper 
departments which they consider as important from a 
merchandising point of view as any of the departments 
in the home furnishing field. 

According to recent reports received from the 
Wall Paper Association and from the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, hardly a week goes by but sev- 
eral stores which have not handled wall paper pre- 
viously are putting in a line, and the latest report from 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association states defi- 
nitely that over 75 per cent of the department stores 
with wall paper departments assert that they have 
found these departments profitable. 

In many instances the department stores found it 
difficult to take care of the hanging problem, but in 
every instance some way out of the dilemma has been 
found, and this has not been particularly hard at this 
time when there are so many expert wall paper hangers 
eager for work who can be employed either on whole 
or on part-time, or by the job. 

While we are on the subject of wall paper in 
department stores, it occurs to us to suggest that the 
department manager should see that the wall paper 


department is not run too independently of the drapery 
section of the.store. These two departments should ° 
and do in many stores work hand in hand, the sale 
of one product suggesting the sale of the other, and 
when the departments are adjacent to each other and 
the salesmen in each are to an extent familiar with the 
wares in both departments it becomes a not difficult 
matter to build up a cooperative trade profitable to 
both departments. 

It is our opinion also that wall paper in a depart- 
ment store, wall paper shop, decorative establishment, 
or wherever it is shown, should never be displayed 
alone. It should always be shown in association with 
other home furnishings for by doing so the full beauty 
of the individual paper is brought out. Of course, in 
a department store it isn’t possible to have a great 


. many individual displays, but it is possible to have 


as display adjuncts in the wall paper department a 
collection of samples of the most suitable drapery ma- 
terials and for the wall paper salesmen to utilize these 
when displaying wall paper to a prospective customer. 

We are-indeed glad to see wall paper develop 
another outlet for we have not always appreciated the 
reasons why so much of it has been sold only in paint 
stores. We have thought it illogical that one of its 
principal outlets should be through dealers, who, while 
pushing wall paper on the one hand, are on the other 
hand vitally interested in the sale of a competitive 
product. 

As long as wall paper was considered only as a 
wall covering it was perhaps all right to put its sale 
so largely in the hands of the purely wall covering 
people, but now that it is held in esteem as a fine wall 
decoration its main distribution should be and even- 
tually will be also in other hands. 











































“The Mid-Victorian of England was quite as bad as the Mid- 


” 


Victorian of America. 


“Have you been suppressing a desire for bows and frills 
and flowered carpets? They are all here in our Victorian 
room, 

“Victorian’s victoriously in fashion again and here’s a bed- 
rocm with all the frills and fowers—and none of the ginger- 
bread.” 


From a half-page advertisement of Lord & Taylor. 


N July 2, 1925, at the reception give by President 

Doumergue to the American delegation at the 
Exposition of Decorative Arts, a member of the 
French cabinet asked me why the United States had 
no exhibits in the Art Moderne and I explained that 
our producers were more interested in the old arts 
than the new and going in strong for a renaissance of 
Americana. 

During the last forty years our manufacturers 
have traversed the various stages back to the Pilgrim 
fathers and have given us reproductions of every- 
thing up to date excepting the Mid-Victorian. Per- 
haps a survey of the possibilities may lead to an appre- 
ciation of this neglected area—an important subject 
because thousands of American families possess Mid- 
Victorian pieces; they save them, treasure them, but 
they don’t know what to do with them. Some of 
them, particularly those of factory origin, should. be 
ruthlessly scrapped, destroyed, and forgotten; some 
should be preserved and given a congenial setting. 

In the days of the Colonies we clung very closely 
to the contemporary styles of England, and, as we 
grew and prospered, our homes reflected the same 
cultural qualities of the European standards. 

With the coming of the Revolution, our styles 
changed. Literally what some have termed the Fed- 
eral style, is a style that takes its name from the 
Federal Party 1787-1830. About the middle of this 
period the furnishings of the better type American 
home showed a partiality for French rather than 
English styles, ‘and for many years we followed the 
Directoire, Consulate, and Empire. 
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Decline of the Federal 


THEN, by 1840, we drifted to decadent Empire 
or what we call American Empire, and by 1850 had 
dropped it all, and with Louis Philippe on the throne 
of France we took up the production of furniture of 


-a monarchial style, a Louis XV primitive, and this 


type, as well as Biedermeier and Duncan Phyfe, were 
accepted by the public with extraordinary impartiality. 

The Mid-Victorian era, beginning about 1850, 
has been used as a term of derision for the average 
furnishings of the average home. 





Mid-Victorian adaptations from the French. 


‘rom 1850 to 1880 Art was neglected and Amer- 
ica gave over all her energies to the development of 
her vast territory. 

It was a period of great national construction. 
More great inventions were produced in the United 
States during the early half of the XIX Century than 
all the world had produced in the ages that had gone 
before, 

The steam engine had been invented by Watt in 
England but it took years to apply it to industry. The 
mill man with his water power was in no hurry to 
install new and expensive processes, but by the middle 
of the XIX Century when the cotton gin had come 
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into general use and the carding machine and the 
high pressure steam engine and sewing machine, fac- 
tory methods began to exert tremendous influence and 
artistic production became of secondary consideration. 

It was a period of intensive industrial energy in- 
volving tremendous extension of new railroads, in- 
creased immigration and a demand for new furnish- 
ings to meet the rising standards of living among the 
lower and middle classes. 

The frontiers were being pushed to the west and 
south through the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and 
our import trade came from the world over—Europe, 
Africa, India, and the West Indies. The homes were 
made up of indiscriminate miscellanies to which the 
furniture mills added gingerbread ornamentation and 
jigsaw work and veneers. 

There was no continuity of artistic thought ; there 
was never the continuity of the English settlers who 
carried on the English tradition ; because in this period 
of the ’50’s and ’60’s. immigration was from all parts 
of the world, and it is indeed by accident that out of 
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‘Nothing more absurd than Eastlake with its dinky brass and tile 
ornamentation.” 


this saturnalia there came occasionally some worth- 
while creations strictly American, like the black walnut 
side chairs with carved floral backs, or the lounges and 
sofas in primitive French lines—made in the shops of 
the cabinetmakers, for old families still supported the 
old craftsmen and while they had little of the present 
day temperament for nice furnishings they tried to 
have them at least correct; they had an Elizabethan 
dining room or a Flemish study or an Italian drawing- 
room—stiff renderings of the sort of thing they had 
seen abroad. 


The Age of Mechanics 


BUT only about five per cent of the homes of 
America were of this pedantic type. 

All the rest were given over to the offerings of 
commerce, the styling, not governed by draftsmen or 
designers but. by mechanics, Germans, 
Italians, Swedes, Scotch, Dutch. 

But the period developed. Early in 
the ’60’s the wealthy adopted Fifth Ave- 
nue as the fashionable district. Here 
John Taylor Johnston built the first pri- 
vate art gallery that’ we know of, and 
about this time, when Central Park was 
still a wilderness, they began to copy 
Fontainebleau, and Mary Mason Jones 
built her French palace at 57th Street and 
Fifth Avenue with a Mansard roof that 
was the talk of the town, and a ballroom 
with its gold mirrors, and wonderful 
chandeliers that was the envy of society. 

Mrs. Paran Stevens and Mrs. Her- 
mann Oelrichs were of this neighborhood, 
and with wealth and skill of the architects 
and artisans behind them, American 
homes of the socially elect were in quite 





It seems incredible that from the chaste Duncan Phyfe 
style of the Forties, American taste should in twenty 
years have so radically departed to the Mid-Victorian. 
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as good taste and quality as those of Europe. 

The work of Burne-Jones, Maddox Brown, Wm. 
Morris, and the pre-Raphaelite coterie, of London was 
excellent individually ; but it was a struggle against the 
more popular Eastlake with its dinky brass and tile 
ornamentation. 

Oh, the Mid-Victorian of England was quite as 
bad as the Mid-Victorian here. 

But looking back today, with a discriminate mind, 
there is much in that disorderly period that we could 
adopt to advantage. 

We could take the horsehair upholstering off the 
gooseneck rocker and garb the piece in some gorgeous 
tapestry. 

We could take the rosewood sofa and arm chairs 
that grandmother had in the parlor and dress them 
up; and make ’em cheerful with a pleasant background. 

Some of the old mirrors were exquisite ; some of 
the old oval picture frames and old prints, particularly 
the Currier & Ives, and even the sheepskin rugs, and 
like a lot of Cinderellas they need only recognition 
and encouragement to blossom forth like debutantes. 


Modernizing. the Mid-Victorian 


SURELY we of today can do more with these 
characteristic pieces than they did in the past for we of 
today, even the modest couple in the kitchenette, have 
a taste for good styles. Our girls today would be 
never satisfied with the stupid calico gowns of their 
grandmother’s day. They wear the same things now 
that milady wears at the country club and they have a 
vague sense of what ought to go into a house, an 
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acquired taste through the magazines, the show win- 
dows, the big retail advertisements, and demonstration. 
Given the various materials, factors, and contributory 
details of the period, I am sure one could evolve a 
reincarnation adapted to modern thought. __ 

But I draw the line at Uncle Jim’s lugubrious 
crayon portrait on the easel in the corner, and the wax 
flowers and miscellaneous clutter of rubbish on the 
mantel. I'll stand for some of the steel engravings, 
not many, but a few like “The Marriage of Pocahon- 
tas” and “Washington at Mt. Vernon”—rather somber 
but they should have a cheery background. 

And by all means try to restore the marble fire- 
place and the Venetian blinds, and don’t forget the 
brass cornices and the brass holdbacks. 

As for the floors, I can conceive some geometric 
type of hooked rugs of large size that are particularly 
applicable, indeed, some of these patterns have been 
reproduced in Wilton carpets. 


And as for the walls, they could be treated either 
with reproduction* Mid-Victorian papers used dis- 
creetly panelwise or with neutral papers. 

I can imagine a room with woodwork, gray, and 
the walls paler gray, with flowing realistic florals 
faintly discernible. 

There’s lots can be done to make a quaint Mid- 
Victorian room. 

And we must not forget the force of Sentiment 
which clings to so many of our possessions, of a couple 
of generations back. 

One of these days some decorator is going to do 
such a room and do it beautifully, and not attempt to 
reproduce, as the museums have done, the stupidity 


and absurdity, but give us a reincarnation, in modern 
setting. 





* Some excellent papers for this purpose were illustrated in THe Up- 
HOLSTERER, February 15, 1932; M. H. Birge & Sons Co., Thos. Strahan 
Co., W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Inc., Becker, Smith & Page, Inc. 


Moers department store was opened last week in 

Columbus, Ohio. It occupies a new four story 
and basement building at High and Spring Streets. The 
drapery department is on the second floor. 


W. KING CO., the Bristol, Tennessee, whole- 
e sale drygoods concern, expect to open a retail 
department in the near future. 








HE John C. Lewis Co., department store, Louis- 

ville, Ky., are preparing a series of sales prior to 
closing up the business. It is expected to keep going 
until the end of the year. The Southern Retail Stores, 
Inc., are the owners and think their other store, the 
Herman Straus & Sons Co., is sufficient for the city. 
The Lewis Store has been in operation over fifty years. 
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AN EXAMDBPLE OF MID-= 
VICTORIAN DECORATION 
AS FORMERLY SHOWN IN 
THE GRACIE MANSION, 
Ne. Y. 


Photo, courtesy Museum of City of New York. See text 
on pages 28 and 29. 

































PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


The return of the Verdier interests to the 
control of the City of Paris Dry Goods Company, 
San Francisco, has been announced and the change 
will be made effective as soon as formal consent is 
given by stockholders. For several years this store 
has been controlled through stock ownership by 
B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, who operate three other 
large department stores on the Pacific Coast. In 
recent years B. F. Schlesinger & Sons have become 
indebted to the City of Paris Dry Goods Company 
to the extent of more than $1,100,000 and certain 
stockholders have contended that the amount due 
is much larger. Legal proceedings to enforce the 
claims have been instituted, but these will be dis- 
missed and the claims adjusted with the return of 
the store to the former owners. Paul Verdier, who 
heads the Verdier interests, is a descendant of 
Gaston Verdier, who founded the firm in 1850. He 
will return to San Francisco from France and will 
be joined by William H. Cusick as associated man- 
ager, E. F. Moore as general store superintendent 
William 


F. Cusick was at one time interior decorator for 


and Charles F. Stewart as comptroller. 


the City of Paris Dry Goods Company and later 
became store manager. In recent years he has 
worked in local studios and has conducted an in- 
terior decorating establishment of his own. 


Henry H. Hart, Oriental art collector and 
writer, who conducts a fine shop in San Francisco, 
is giving a ten weeks’ course on “The Outline of 
Chinese Art and Culture” at the University of 
California Extension Division here. This is the 
first time that such a course has been given under 
the auspices of the extension division. 

N. J. Beechinor, well known in the San Fran- 
cisco decorative trade, has leased a store at 478 
Sutter Street and will feature fine furniture and 
draperies. 

John H. Kemp, representing the Orinoka Mills, 
has moved into splendid new quarters in the Com- 
mercial Building, San Francisco. By coincidence 
he is occupying the same office he had when he 
came into this building more than twenty years 
ago and when he was the building’s first tenant. 
Mr. Kemp returned recently from a visit to the 
trade in the southern part of the State and was 
impressed with the improved business showing 
there. 

San Francisco Vogue Curtains, now located at 
24 Battery Street, has leased quarters for a new 
home at 516 Mission Street, in the heart of the 
wholesale district. 

Ruth Mason, formerly with the S. & G. Gump 
Co. and Lee Eleanor Graham, San Francisco, has 
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engaged in business on her own account as interior 
decorator. Quarters are being occupied with Edith 
Lewis and Ada M. Wood at 693 Sutter Street. 

Lea Frank, long connected with the interior 
decorative business at San Francisco, is now asso- 
ciated with a flower shop opened at 615 Sutter 
Street, in the studio district. 

Doris Conner, who has conducted interior 
decorating studios at Berkeley and San Francisco, 
is offering a course in interior decoration at the 
Berkeley Evening High School, Berkeley. 

G. Lyle Crandall, consulting decorator, is now 
with Koshaba & Co., handlers of Oriental rugs, in 
the new home of this firm at 262 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 


Robert L. Gump, of the S. & G. Gump Co., 
San Francisco, has returned from an extended 
Eastern trip with word that the retail trade is 
unanimous in the opinion that conditions are show- 
ing a definite improvement. Mr. Gump was accom- 
panied on his trip by D. Stanley Corcoran, Euro- 
pean buyer for the firm, and Mrs. Alice Bowen, 
manager of the firm’s branch at Honolulu. 

The California Trimming and Dry Goods Co. has 
been incorporated at San Francisco with a capital 
stock of $25,000 by Max Futterman and Elma 
Jensen. 

Harold A. Treat has retired from the Pacific 
Upholstering Co., 186 Clara Street, San Francisco, 
and the business is being continued under the 
same firm style by James N. Smith. 

S. M. Hauser, sales manager of the Kroder 
Reubel Co., Inc., was a visitor on the Pacific Coast 
in September and spent some time at the San Fran- 
cisco distributing branch conducted under the 
direction of J. Otis Crawford. Special attention 
was given on this visit to the requirements of the 
trade in this territory which differ in many respects 
from those of other sections of the country. Mr. 
Crawford is a designer of note and has brought 
out several new creations of late that have moved 
well in this field, as well as in other places. These 
include new wood rods and cornices in the better 
qualities. Early American wood sets of the spindle 
type, consisting of bracket ends and rings have 
met with special favor. 

In order to meet chain-store competition, 
Alberts, Inc., San Rafael, Calif., opened “The 
Annex” about the first of the year, a store re- 
sembling the usual dollar store in arrangement. 
This has proved so successful that an addition is 
being erected. House furnishings are among the 
lines carried. 

The B. P. John Furniture Corporation, operat- 


(Continued on page 52) 








THE MARN’°S ROOM IN 
JOHN WANAMAKER’S 
*“* WONDER HOUSE??? 


See text on page 33. 














THE LIVING ROOM IN 
JOHN WANAMAKER’S 
“*WONDER HOUSE”? 


See text on opposite page. 






WANAMAKER 'S 


“WONDER HOUSE” 


A MODEL HOME PLANNED AND 
FURNISHED TO MEET THE MODERN 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE MAN OF 


MODERATE MEANS 


N August the 8th in the John Wanamaker audi- 


torium of the firm’s New York store, there was 


opened a mode! home called the “Wonder House”, 
which is, in many respects, one of the finest examples 
of suggestive decoration which we have ever seen. 
The Wonder House is planned to meet the needs 
and purse of the average white-collar worker, and in 
its six rooms is demonstrated beyond any doubt that 
good decoration isn’t dependent upon a large expendi- 
ture of money. While in houses of greater size dec- 
orated more expensively will undoubtedly be found 
individual objects and groups of objects more luxuri- 
ous and expensive, judged from an artistic point of 
view the large house will not be a better example of 
good interior decoration than the Wonder House. 
This edifice is built on the lines of a Norman 
French cottage and architecturally is designed by 














The exterior. 


Sernhardt E. Miiller, A. I. A., architectural editor of 
the Pictorial Review and an acknowledged authority 
on small home architecture and construction. The 
furnishings and decorations, which are in complete 
harmony with the architecture, are the work of the 
decorative department John Wanamaker in consulta- 
tion with Florence Brobeck, decoration editor of the 
Pictorial Review. 

The living room is furnished in the French Pro- 
vincial style of the Louis XV period. At the walls 
hang tied-back draperies of homespun and on 
the flooring of wide oak boards, antiqued and wood 
pegged, is a large hooked rug in chintz design. The 
furniture, which is quite definitely in line with the 
period, is comfortable and attractive and where it is 
covered, rough tapestry of quaint design is used. The 
walls are craftexed and tinted to look like the faded 
plaster in old Normandy farm houses. 

In the dining alcove, the curtain fabrics 
are of the same pattern and type as 
those used in the living room, and so also 
is the craftex rug on the floor. Quite at- 
tractive is the corner cabinet and the buffet 
on which several examples of Quimper 
ware, a quaint but inexpensive china, are 
displayed. 

In the bedroom, of which we illustrate 
only a corner, the furniture is in fruit wood, 
and consists of'a double bed, a low chest 
with a hanging mirror, a tall chest and a 
dressing table and a bench of plain design. 
There is also an armchair covered with 
brown glazed chintz in a small green pat- 
tern and a single side chair. The walls are 
covered with deep cream paper having a 





A part of the nursery. 












































A corner of the becroom. 


field of small rosette designs in pale green and rose. 
The floor is of six-inch square fibre tiles and laid in al- 
ternate colors of light and dark brown with a wide 
black border. Embossed chintz with white block de- 
signs and a background of rose is used at the windows. 
Small hooked rugs in chintz designs are distributed 
about the floor. 

Another’ room which is of interest is called the 
“man’s room”. In this room the decorative scheme 
is carried out in blue and tan with a rough textured 
powder blue paper and a light cream ceiling. On the 
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floor is a good quality linoleum of a solid deep blue 
with a border of small cream stars. The furnishings 
are antique Norman reproductions and consist of a 
day bed upholstered with tan striaed frieze, a flat top 
desk and a book case of carved antique oak, a low 
club chair with a tufted back, a carved oak armchair 
with a tie-on cushion seat, and on the wall old prints 
and a chart or two. At the windows is again used a 
homespun material. 


A room which is now considered necessary, even 
in the small home, and one that should be tastefully 
decorated, is the nursery, and in the Wonder House 
the nursery, though small, has been exceedingly well 
treated. The furniture is plain and there is not too 
much. It is the early farmhouse type in light maple. 
And on the walls is used a paper depicting the famous 
characters in Lewis Carroll’s famous fairy tale, “Alice 
in Wonderland”. The draperies are of a cotton ma- 
terial with tiny yellow and rose checks in keeping with 
the diminutive furniture and match the rug used on 
the linoleum floor. 


In the kitchen, which is electrically equipped with 
a completeness which extends even to the installation 
of a photo-electric cell device for automatically open- 
ing and closing the kitchen door, there is observable 
the same decorative care in detail. 


The furniture and furnishings used in the Won- 
der House are all from the Wanamaker stock, all are 
moderately priced. Each item bears a price ticket. 





The Dining Alcove in John Wanamaker’s ‘“‘Wonder House.” 
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IN THE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES 


THERE §8 DECIDED CONSUMER INTEREST IN 
HOME FURNISHINGS AND SOME 
ENCOURAGING BUYING 


URING the past thirty days a tour of the New 
York department stores giving special attention 

to the drapery, upholstery, furniture, and rug depart- 
ments, revealed in almost every instance an appearance 
of returning prosperity. 

The great waste spaces in these departments of a 
season ago have been at least partially filled with peo- 
ple, who, if they are not buying greatly, are at least 
buying some, and the atmosphere, which formerly was 
not unlike the atmosphere of a deserted graveyard, 
has taken on the atmosphere of an active commercial 
environment. 

Of course, price ranges are low compared to 
what they were in the “good old days,” and cer- 
tainly the bulk of sales is from the lower priced stocks. 
But sales are being made and the public is again evinc- 
ing an interest in home furnishings. Also, it was 
interesting to note that the merchant’s accent seems to 
be less on price than on quality. 

In the manners, and knowledge of a large number 
of the sales people, there was much left to be desired. 
Contrary to reasonable expectations, the attitude of 
the average department store sales person has not 
changed to approach that degree of helpfulness evident 
among sales people in smaller shops who have come to 
understand that in a buyers’ market, politeness, tact, 
and helpfulness are essential to the seller. 

In the rug department of one store the writer 
saw a young man in conversation with a salesman, 
and after the young man had had his say, the sales- 
man half turned away with a bored and supercilious 
air, and said: “At that price it would be impossible to 
get any rug that was of any value whatsoever.” The 
young man humbly accepted the salesman’s dictum 
and went out of the department. 

In another department the writer saw a sales- 
woman offering a 27 cent cretonne of sleazy quality 
with the statement that while the store did not guaran- 


tee that it was sunfast, she was sure that it was, and 
also that it could be washed without any loss or varia- 
tion of color. 

But in another store in a cretonne department, 
the writer came across a girl who knew her business 
and was showing glazed chintz to an interested cus- 
tomer. Her manner was pleasant but not subservient. 
Her entire attention was concentrated on her customer 
and when the customer asked if the glazed chintz she 
was looking at was washable the sales girl replied : “No 
ma’m, this chintz isn’t washable because the material 
they use in the glazing is not water resisting. How- 
ever, I don’t think you need to consider this a disad- 
vantage if you like the coloring and pattern because 
the glaze, being smooth and hard, makes the fabric 
quite dust proof, and it will retain its appearance for 
as long, I think, as you will want it in your house. At 
the price at which you are buying it you can easily 
afford to renew it when its brightness is dimmed.” 
The result of this answer to the customer’s question 
was that a sale was consummated. 

According to signs there is a healthy demand for 
ready-made draperies and those which seem to be the 
most popular are not of the cheapest variety. 

Ruffled curtains are going fairly well, especially 
those which have a touch of color in them or a little 
novelty in the way they are made up. 

In chintzes, cretonnes, and light-weight drapery 
fabrics the public taste seems to run to small patterns, 
and the popularity of large florid designs of a few 
years ago and the modernistic designs appear to be 
definitely on the wane. 

In the stores catering to the better trade, where 
on the part of the customer a knowledge of current 
decorative styles exists, there is an interest in fabrics 
of modified Victorian designs and this same interest 
in Victorian designs is shown in the wall paper de- 

(Continued on page 62) 
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First Prize, Gertrude Lundstrom, Pratt Institute. 





Second Prize, Elsie P. Wells, Cooper Unior. 


PRIZE WINNERS IN SACHS CONTEST 


OCTOBER 15, 1932 See text on opposite pace. 





A DECORATING 
CONTEST OF 
INTEREST 


FOSTERED BY A NEW YORK 
FURNITURE RETAILER AS 
PART OF A MERCHANDISE 
PLAN 





Honorable Mention, Sunny Kramer, N. Y. School of Applied Design. 


UITE an extraordinary undertaking on the part 

of one of New York’s chain furniture stores 
culminated on October 7 in the awarding of several 
prizes to students of New York’s public schools for 
their ability in the furnishing of seven example rooms 
from goods chosen in the store. 

The firm of Sachs Quality Furniture, Inc., with 
stores in several parts of the city, arranged a contest 
to be opened to seven seniors chosen by each of seven 
schools in the City of New York. These contestants 
were to arrange a room embodying their own ideas of 
interior decoration, employing furniture selected from 
stock in a Sachs store. They were also to select dra- 
pery materials and make draperies from available 
sources outside of the store and to provide rugs in a 
similar way, the expenses therefor to be borne by the 
furniture firm. 









































These rooms were arranged in successive months 
beginning in January of this year, each room being 
designated “the room of-the-month”. When all were 
completed a committee consisting of Helen Koues, 
Good Housekeeping; Mary Jean McKinnon, House 
Beautiful; Florence Probeck, Pictorial Review; Mary 
Davis Gillies, McCall’s Magazine; and Grace L. Dag- 
gett, Marion H. Milligen, and Frank Van Deventer, 
interior decorators, made the final awards which were 
presented by Commissioner Frances Perkins of the 
N. Y. State Department of Labor and Cleon Throck- 
morton. 

An exhibition together with an entertainment, 
which was broadcast by radio, marked the close of the 
contest. 

The first prize, which was won by Gertrude Lund- 
strom, of Pratt Institute, for her Directoire bedroom 
comprises a trip to Europe and a six weeks’ 
finishing course in interior decoration in 
Paris. Miss Elsie Wells, of Cooper Union 
won the second prize for her Early Ameri- 
can living room, and the third prize went to 
Miss Sylvia Cherry, of Hunter College for 
her Early American bedroom. Honorable 
mention went to Miss Sunny Kramer, of the 
New York School of Interior Decoration. 

The first contest was held a year ago 
and the firm reports that the benefits of the 
publicity accruing from the former contest 
and exhibition have been noticeable 



























throughout the year. During our visit this 
year we found the exhibition well attended 
and the interest of the spectators seemed to 
be that of prospective purchasers. 





Third Prize, Sylvia R. Cherry, Hunter College Evening 
xtension. 
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ART-IN-TRADES CLUB NEW QUARTERS 


HE Art-In-Trades Club opened its new quarters 
at the Hotel Lombardy, 111 E. 56th St., last 
The members are to be congratulated upon 


not only the neighborhood but the conveniences com- 
bining not only club quarters but the hotel cuisine. 

The club has its private entrance direct from the 
street level to the library and reception room. Up 
one flight to the right are the smoker and directors’ 


room, and beyond is the main salon. 


On the left of the stairway is the club dining 
room, 




















TODAY! 


Gala Celebration Marks 
Sachs Scholarship Awards 
and INTERIOR 
DECORATING EXHIBITION 


at SACHS-MIDTOWN 





9 A. M. to 10 P. M. 
ADMISSION FREE 


7 CONTESTING ROOMS 


that are entered in the annual Sachs 
Interior Decorating Foundation’s Schol- 
arship Competition, are now on Exhibi- 


tion: 
—_———e 


20 MODEL ROOMS 


by Sachs Studios of Interior Decora- 
tion, also on exhibition in addition to 
the 7 Contesting Rooms. This consti- 
tutes one of the finest and most compre- 
hensive Model-Room Displays in Creater 
New York. All Wall Papers by Richard 
E. Thibaut, Inc. 


CONTEST AWARDS: 


Commissioner Frances Perkins and Mr. 
Cleon Throckmarton will make the 
awards to the ist, 2nd and 3rd Prize 
Winners, on behalf of the Foundation's 
Contest Board. 


Belle Baker, Gus Edwards 


will head the entertainment in the 
store. Harry Barris, 3 Little Sachs, 
Norman Pearce, Eddie Lane & Hotel 
Ae Orchestra, and other Stage 
and Radio Stars will be present. Broad- 
casting through Station WMCA, 


BROADCASTING DIRECT 
FROM STORE—1 te 3 P.M. 


——— 





EVERYBODY INVITED 
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8th AVE. at 35th St. 


| 
| 
MID-TOWN STORE | 
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The old club- 
house on 38th St. 
has been rented 
at satisfactory fig- 
ures and_ the 
club’s financial 
affairs are in ex- 
cellent condition. 


The new rooms 
have been fur- 
nished in excel- 


lent taste and al- 
together present a 
delightful en- 
vironment, 


A VALUABLE 
SURVEY 
OMETHING 
over a year 

ago the Wharton 
School of  Fi- 
nance and om- 
merce of the (":i- 
versity of Pemn- 
sylvania unde-- 
took a survey of 
conditions in the 
upholstery manu- 
facturing indus- 
try of the Phila- 
delphia area. This 


survey is now 
published and 
contains a very 


complete analysis 
of working condi- 
tions, production, 
and marketing 
with reference to 
the growth and 





The way the Sachs con- 

test described on pre- 

ceding page was adver- 
tised. 





progress of this important section of upholstery 
fabric interests. 

The survey was carried out under conditions of 
cooperation with both manufacturers and workers and 
each division of the survey was in charge of a qualified 
representative of the Industrial Research Department 
of the Wharton School, namely: C. Canby Balderston, 
Professor of Industry; Robert P. Brecht, Instructor 
in Industry; Miriam Hussey; Gladys L. Palmer; and 
Edward N. Wright, Assistant Professor of Account- 
ing. 

The volume, which contains over 200 pages in- 
cluding text, diagrams, and tables, is published by the 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Price, $2.50. 


A THOUGHT TO CONSIDER 
‘T a business men’s luncheon held recently in New 
York attended by many merchandise buyers, 
Sidney Blumenthal put over some 
thoughts that are worth considering. 

He dwelt upon the evils of everlastingly empha- 
sizing price and the bargain and clearance sale adver- 
tising that so many of the retailers are advocating. He 
deprecated this tendency putting all stores into ruthless 
competition of price regardless of quality. 

“If you retailers wish,” he said, “to dwell upon 
the seductive appeal of cut prices, do so without quot- 
ing figures. Don’t keep on quoting panic prices with 
no reference to the characteristics of quality, service, 
experience and reliability, all of which stand for Value. 
Don’t everlastingly educate the public to look for price 
only, for you simply destroy all the roots of your rep- 
utation for stability and the better class houses are 
put on a deal level of competition with those that are 
utterly unreliable.” These are not the literal words, 
but the sense of his prophetic warning. 


extemporary 


THE WORK OF MISS LE MAIRE 


E USED to think that we had reached the acme 

of effectiveness in wholesale showrooms. The 
last word is the L. C. Chase headquarters which 
brings into prominence the name of a lady who is 
specializing in the Modern School, Miss Le Maire. 
Miss Le Maire is a graduate decorator in education 
and experience. She did the Godall Palm Beach and 
the L. P. Hollander store; she did the Mary Saks 
store in Harrisburg and the magnificent Bullock- 
Wilshire, Los Angeles, and her work is authoritative 
inasmuch as she is also an architect and associated 
with her is John R. Weber, also an architect, a pupil 
of Karl Moser’s in Zurich. 


N THE Evening Textile High School of New York, 
two new courses have been added, opening this 
autumn. One is a course on Interior Architecture 
and Decoration, and the other on Design in Industry. 
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FLELUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 





For description, see page 52 






































THE WINDOW AND THE DECORATOR 





HERE is no way of calculating the enormous 
sj value of the store window display; most of the 
window dressers like the stage manager of a theater, 
have great facilities at their disposal ; their chief object 
obviously is to attract customers. It may be a price 
attraction, or style attraction, but where the window 
is to cover harmonious relationship it seems as though 
it should be placed solely in the hands of some com- 
petent decorator. 

The big stores, department stores, furniture or 
carpet stores, never look to the general window-dresser 
to build their model rooms for them or assemble the 
budget furnishings. They realize that the skill of a 
decorator is needed—no window dresser would be 
ever able to get the results. 

For years past W. & J. Sloane have made a fea- 
ture of their window displays. Any one of the Sloane 
windows might be lifted bodily into the house. The 
same care and skill which the decorator gives to a 
client in his home is given to the layout of the win- 
dows. 

To be sure, they have large windows giving broad 
license of treatment, but any small window would be 
effective, presenting parts of the entirety, like the 
mantel which we show, which is only part of a Sloane 
window, a Chippendale treatment made doubly charm- 
ing by the use of a profuse display of cherry blossoms. 

The windows shown on this and the following 
pages are the work of Ross Stewart of the W. & 
J. Sloane staff, a man thoroughly skilled in the con- 
sistency of good furnishing. 
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GUARANTEEING DESIGN PROTECTION 


ILLIAM WILLHEIM CO., INC., well-known 
W in the silk trade for their process printing, are 
offering to manufacturers, or converters, a service in- 
volving United States patent rights on all designs 
which are intrusted to their plant. This proposition 
is made not only to the silk trade but to the chintz 
and cretonne trade or other trades requiring printing. 

Mr. Willheim has been for years in sympathetic 
accord with the manufacturers who have struggled to 
secure copyright protection. It was a great disap- 
pointment that the last bill was not adopted by Con- 
gress. It was unanimously endorsed by the Patent 
Committee of the House; it was passed by the House; 
it was endorsed by the Patent Committee of the Sen- 
ate and was defeated through the filibustering tactics 
of one man. 

Today, owing to the greater demand for cheaper 
goods, there is more design piracy than ever there 
was. Manufacturers could get protection by applying 
to the patent office. This protection has been always 
open to them but it was not satisfactory because 
expensive. 

The Willheim organization now propose to stand 
the expense of patent-protecting all styles that go 
through their hands. Mr. Willheim believes that pat- 
ents can be secured within thirty days of application 
and that his organization by meeting expenses, 
insures to the manufacturer long life for his design 
and a longer service of printing for the printing plant. 

“We have decided,” said Mr. Willheim recently, 
“on undertaking this in the belief that it will afford 





A typical Sloane window. See text above. 
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not only protection to those firms who have suffered so 
from the situation but it will be of benefit to us and to 
the industry at large in maintaining a decent price and 
a decent life for a worthy pattern.” 

Mr. Willheim has been one of the pioneers in the 
movement for registration of designs and feels that 
until a copyright bill had been adopted by Congress 
there is nothing to do but appeal to the Patent Law. 


A MOVE TO REFORM RETAIL ADVERTISING IN 
LOS ANGELES 
N a cooperative effort to bring needed reform to 
retail advertising, the Retail Merchants Assn. of 
Los Angeles have adopted a schedule of minimum 
prices on certain items of furniture below which they 
will not advertise. Stores agreeing to use this sched- 
ule are in no way limited to selling their furniture at 
any one price level, but they do agree not to advertise 
prices below the level of the schedule and their agree- 
ment implies a faith that the elimination of cut-throat 
practices in advertising will have a beneficial psycho- 
logical effect upon the public. 

The campaign explained in detail is stated in a 
letter sent out by the association to manufacturers and 
retailers. This letter we reprint in full. We also re- 
print that part of the schedule which applies most 
directly to the decorative trade. 

“The Minimum Price Advertising Schedule is 
intended to raise merchandise advertising to a higher 
standard to the end that the public may not be misin- 
formed as to values. It in no way has anything to do 
with the price at which any institution desires to sell 
any of the items listed. 

“We approach this subject on the assumption that 
advertising influences the public mind. It therefore 
lies within our_power as large advertisers to mold bet- 
ter or worse public opinion. The competitive practice 
of each big advertiser attempting to advertise prices 
lower than his competitor has brought about a most 
chaotic condition in the industry, unfair to the public 
and at the same time forcing manufacturers into a 
profitless operation in which their employes have 
necessarily had to share losses to the extent that a 
very bare living is all that can be expected by those 
who are fortunate enough to be employed at all. To 


continue this policy the merchant is simply furthering - 


the process of profitless merchandising. 

“This effort is being made in an honest, sincere 
attempt on the part of those who appreciate the situa- 
tion to stop this destructive practice. Everyone in the 
industry can help and we bespeak your full and sym- 
pathetic cooperation.” 

It will be seen on examination that all the prices 
on the minimum price standard shown below are ex- 
ceedingly low. It must be realized that the public 
through the cut-price advertising in the past year and 





Taste and attention to detail are characteristic of Sloane displays. 
See text on opposite page. 


a half has been educated to look ever for low and 
lower prices, and also that the public cannot be educat- 
ed to higher prices and better quality too suddenly. 
Just as there was a gradual scaling down, there must 
be a gradual lifting up. And it’s possible that as 


THE NEW MINIMUM PRICE STANDARD IN LOS ANGELES 


Mohett. 208e .:. .6 iiss Sa ca bk tak eee. Socata $32.00 
Companion piece, % price sofa..............e0ee00hs $16.00 
TWO: Be. OO coc ci ad hic Pee bo hae .00 
Tapeetey  BOte ig eos vs ba a ioeeb a eee ace $26.00 
TWO PERCE, SOU a Sad wap eane tee se eee $39.00 
Companion piece, % price sofa..............eeeeeees $13.00 
Club chair, without ottoman ...............0ceeceeu $12.95 
Occnsiianl: Cheater + sis <osciua ys vc Oe tbe ctaane oe. $ 5.95 
Poster bed. (no additional beds for $1.00)........... $ 9.85 
Twin poster beds (no twin bed specials on suites).... $17.95 


(This list was dated Sept. 12, 1932.) 
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times get better that the standard will be changed and 
that the minimum figures in the new standards will be 
on a much higher level. 


CHICAGO DRAPERY MEN ACTIVE 

ONCERNING the activities of the Chicago Dra- 
C pery Manufacturers Assn., E, L. Mansure, Pres- 
ident, made the following statements in the course of 
an interview. 

“The Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Assn. held 
its first Curtain and Drapery Show in February of 
this year. This Show was open only to Chicago 
manufacturers, and was a marked success. The sec- 
ond Show was held in August, but it was only open 
to Chicago manufacturers and a few other manufac- 
turers having Chicago offices. 

“This Show proved so successful that it was de- 
cided by the exhibitors to invite manufacturers of 
high standing throughout the country, with the reserva- 
tion that the applicant be acceptable to the Control 
Board. 

“The Chicago Drapery Manufacturers Assn. is 
strictly a mutual organization entirely controlled and 
managed by the members of the Association, who, in 
turn, are the exhibitors. There is no commercial 
aspect whatsoever connected with it. All moneys 
which are taken in are expended solely for promotion- 
al purposes, and there is no profit to any individual. 

“The officers and directors of the Association are 
elected by the exhibitors, chosen from the various 
allied lines. They are executives of the leading manu- 
facturing companies, in their individual fields, and 
give their time generously and without compensation. 
“We call to your attention the fact that the original 
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Another Sloane ersemble. 
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exhibitors showed again in August of this year, and 
are entered for the coming Spring exhibit. None of 
these firms is appropriating the money necessary for 
exhibiting unless they feel confident of beneficial re- 
turns, 

“There are many stores in the great central West, 
doing a very profitable business, who will send a buyer 
to the Chicago market, but who will not allow him to 
go East, due not only to the desire to curtail expense, 
but also because of the justly growing opinion that 
their needs can be amply taken care of in Chicago. 

“Because of Chicago’s centralized location, it is 
an ideal market, and very beneficial results have been 
obtained due to the wholehearted support and cooper- 
ation which the Chicago Association of Commerce has 
given the Show. This support has proved to be of 
powerful influence in bringing buyers to this city. 

“We extend to you an invitation to become a 
member of the Association, and exhibit in the coming 
Spring curtain, drapery, and allied lines Show. 

“The entrance fee is $100.00; $50.00 payable 
October 15th, and $50.00 payable January Ist. 


OREGON STORE EXPANDS GREATLY 

The Meier & Frank Co., of Portland, Oregon, 
will, on October 3rd, have a gala opening of their 
greatly expanded store. The expansion, which has 
involved the expenditure of $3,500,000 will be an- 
nounced to the public in sixteen pages of rotogravure 
advertising to appear in the Sunday Portland Oreg- 
onian on October 2nd, and will be followed by roto- 
gravure sections weekly until a total of over a hun- 
dred pages has been used to inform the public concern- 
ing every detail of the new store. 


See text on page 40. 
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A STORE ENSEMBLE WHICH 
COULD BE TRANSFERRED 
WITHOUT ALTERATION TO 
A FINE HOME 





Courtesy W. & J. Sloane. See text on page 40. 
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TYPES OF METAL FRAME FURNITURE 
ENJOYING POPULARITY 


The small chair at the top left is of strap copper construction (Ypsilanti Furniture Co.) beside it is an 

upholstered piece with an aluminum frame (The Aluminum Co. of America). The armchair at the bottom 

left is also of aluminum frame construction (Jamestown-Royal Upholstery Corp.); beside it is a small cane 

seated chair with a frame of chromium steel (Thonet Bros., Inc.). At the extreme right is another Ypsilanti 
chair showing a different type of strap copper frame construction. 








MODERN METAL 
FURNITURE 


A PRODUCT DEVELOPING 
ALONG INTERESTING LINES 
AND POSSESSING DEFINITE 
DECORATIVE USES 


HE term “metal 
furniture”  con- 
jures a far different 
picture in the minds of 
the modern decorator 
than was possible a dec- 
ade ago. As long as 
wrought iron continued 
to be the principal 
medium nsed in the 
manufacture of this 
type furniture it was 
naturally accepted al- 
most entirely for outdoor use. Recently, however, 
with the introduction of aluminum, chromium steel, 
and copper in this field, the adoption of metal furni- 
ture for indoor usage has become more than a novel 
occurrence. 

Not only the unusual interior, but average 
homes, offices, clubs, and hotels, have utilized these 
new types with surprising success. Aside from their 
recognized durability, these metals have much to rec- 
ommend them for such use by the decorator. 

The malleability of metal permits the creation of 
many unusual and artistic designs, designs which are 





Thonet & Bros., Inc. 











The tubular steel with chromium finish seems to enjoy the greatest 
popularity. The above chair is a recent product of the W 
Howell Co. 


impossible of attainment in construction from other 
kinds of material. Among the most outstanding are 
the innumerable variations of the unsupported $ 
curve. This design gives a comfortable and reclining 
angle accompanied with a springiness which many find 
desirable. 

Simplicity of design is also a feature of metal 
furniture now made and much of it is light and com- 
pact. 

The attempt to follow period styles in this field 
has met with little success. This is as well, for after 
all new mediums are most successful when interpret- 
ing new ideas especially designed to express, to best 
advantage, their elemental qualities. Thus new 
schools of art are established, and indeed a new school 
of metal furniture is being developed under our very 
eyes. From this school has evolved a large number 
of types many of which have a desirable adaptability 
to period ensembles. 

The tubular type appears to be the most popular. 
Indigenous to Europe, the credit of pioneer work in 

this endeavor should go to Marcel Breuer and Mies 
Van der Roe. It found ready acceptance among 
the modern decorators and architects of Central 
Europe. 

Though the Europeans at first adhered to the 
round tubular steel, one of our own countrymen, 
Donald Deskey, conceived the idea of adopting the 
square tubular and strap metal designs. Many 
fanciful designers, wishing to present an ultra- 
modern atmosphere, rushed to this new field causing 
the production of strange and weird creations. 
Time and reason, however, are now dictating more 
moderate shapes bringing about more practical and 

(Continued on page 60) 


An upholstered bench along ultra simple lines shown by the W. H. 
owe oO. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF ESTIMATING 


THE SmiXTH 


INSTALLMENT OF AN 


§LLUSTRATED 


SERIES OUTLINING THE PRINCIPLES OF ESTIMAT= 


ING MATERIAL QUANTITIES 


HE diagram indicated in Figure Number 6 repre- 

sents a store window, the glass of which is ap- 
proximately 8 feet wide and 7 feet high. 

The treatment of a show window is, naturally, 
different from other types of windows because it must 
be so arranged that the front of the treatment is 
toward the glass. This precludes the possibility of 
using heavy festoon treatments unless some means is 
provided of carrying the treatment back from the glass 
far enough to allow the festoons to hang free. This 
is accomplished in Figure 6 H by a lambrequin which 
goes next to the glass and in front of the festoon 
drapery. The shallow pleats of Number 6 A are also 
carried back from the glass one or two inches to allow 
them to hang free. 

To estimate for any of these windows, the prin- 
ciple in no wise differs from that of ordinary windows 
although it is well to take into consideration the inside 
frame work of the 
window before giv- 


FOR DRAPERIES 


full width of 50-inch material and it might be possible 
to get the covering for the two panels from the excess 
after the center festoon is cut. It would require 48 
inches of material and the two and one-half width 
side curtains will require 90 inches, 

Figure 6 B, being composed of sheer material, 
requires more for fullness. Each of the festoons will 
require to be 16 feet wide and will require 66 inches 
of material. The side cascades will each require a 
full width of material 90 inches in length and the 
frill around the entire treatment will require three 
times the amount of plain material that the edges 
measure, 

Figure 6 C is rather a simple treatment requiring 
but two lengths of material to cover the lambrequin, 
which is 18 inches deep, and the curtains can be easily 
calculated. 

Figure 6 D is particularly appropriate to show 

windows because the 
fullness of the cas- 





ing a positive esti- 


cades is behind the 


































































































mate because there coy ® lambrequin-like sec- 
of aime sat ae - sie die See 
may need to be over- ly a treatment of this 
come by some extra kind will require to 
equipment. be cut according to 
The drapery il- the necessities of 
lustrated in Number each part and then 
6 A, being composed joined before fold- 
of two narrow fes- ing. Two widths, 
toons and one wide each 18 _ inches, 
festoon held togeth- would compose the 
er with two covered plain part while the 
and appliqued pan- cascades, sige be 
els provides no par- got out of three- 
ticular difficu i y. quarters of a yard of 
Each of the outer 50 inch material. 
festoons could be cut Figure 6 E, a 
from a half-width of @| rather common 
50-inch material by LOL treatment, is usually 
piecing out at the made of an opaque 
corners and would : material each section 
require in the neigh- | pleated as a narrow 
borhood of 54 inches festoon then joined 
of material for both. together and_ the 
The center festoon seam covered by a 





would not require a 
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(Cont'd on page 64) 
























































































































































WITH THE 
BUYERS AND 
SELLERS 


BurFINGToN—Everett Buffington has been ap- 
pointed buyer for the drapery, curtain, and upholstery 
departments of Stewart’s, Baltimore, succeeding Har- 
old Wood. 

Mor-—-Warren H. Moe, who has represented the 
E. L. Mansure Co. for some years, now makes his 
headquarters at the Mansure Philadelphia factory, 657 
No. 15th St. Mr. Moe will continue to travel in his 
same territory but was brought to the Philadelphia 
office because of his large knowledge of drapery mate- 
rials, 

StarK—John H. Stark who was well known to 
the upholstery trade through his many years’ associa- 
tion with the old Weston Co., New York, and who 
more recently has been with the Mt. Holly Textile 
Co., Inc., died suddenly from a heart attack on Sep- 
tember 22nd. 

Danpo—Harry Dando, well-known in the whole- 
sale upholstery field having been a traveling represen- 
tative of several firms for the last twenty years, has 
joined the sales force of Luth & Powers, sole selling 
agents for the American Pile Fabrics Co., and is 
covering the New England territory with their lines. 

TANNER—E, W. Tanner, well-known in the pic- 
ture field of the Metropolitan district, has become 
associated with John Drescher Co., 10 West 33rd St., 
where the Taber Prang Art Co.’s line will also be 
shown. Mr. Tanner was for many years in charge of 
the New York office of the Taber Prang Art Co. and 
the New York business of this firm will have his 
attention as in former years. 

KesseL-——The many friends of Charlie Kessel of 
Kessel & Haber, New York, will be glad to learn 
that he is making a rapid recovery from the accident 
which resulted in breaking his neck last August. AlI- 
though his neck is rigidly encased in a steel brace, he 
is again actively on the job of selling his firm’s uphol- 
stery fabrics and optimistically sure of his early com- 
plete recovery. 

3ARTLETT—W. C. Bartlett resigned the first of 
October from the management of McCutcheon’s up- 
holstery department. Charles McCutcheon will for 
the present oversee the department. 

Meryver—Felix Meyer, after many years of service 
in the embroidery trade and a close affiliation of late 
years with the upholstery trade, is retiring from 
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business and will take a much earned rest in Switzer- 
land. He is directly succeeded by Jerry and Herbert 
Lehmann. 


SNELL—A paragraph in the last issue of THE 
UPHOLSTERER intimated that the manager of the Bos- 
ton office of M. H. Rogers, Inc., had resigned to take 
over other lines. This is not the fact. Edward Snell 
has been for many years in charge of the firm’s New 
England business and still remains in that capacity. 


Mitne—John C. Milne, having resigned from 
Stern Bros., has joined the executive organization of 
Johnson & Faulkner. 


MiILtinctoN—Frank Millington, curtain and 
drapery buyer for the Boston Store, Chicago, recently 
resigned from that organization after service with 
them for over thirty years. Mr. Millington’s plans for 
the future have not been announced. 


Stusss—H. T. Stubbs, who was recently appoint- 
ed drapery buyer of the J. R. Libby Co. of Portland, 
Maine, has just completed alteration of his depart- 
ment and it is now much larger and one of the most 
attractive in Maine. 





Reynotps—F. B. Reynolds was recently elected 
president of the Columbia Mills, Inc., to succeed W. 
R. Hees who becomes chairman of the board. 


GaNnNoNn—Martin P. Gannon is now acting as 
New England sales representative of the Mico Textile 
Co.’s line of novelty curtains. 


KatsErR—G. E. Kaiser, who, it was announced 
some months ago, had joined the Hadlee Silk Mills 
in connection with a firm that had re-opened the plant, 
has resigned. Mr. Kaiser has made no statement of 
his future plans. 


Smart—FIrank Smart, well-known in the New 
England curtain trade, has been appointed representa- 
tive in the New England territory for the Andrew 
McLean Co. Mr. Smart will have an office in Boston, 
the address of which will be announced later. 

Mooney—Harry Mooney who has been quite ill 
from the effects of the flu for the last two or three 
months is now much improved in health. 

HonicBLuM—D. J. Honigblum is now buying the 
draperies for Joske Bros. Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
He was formerly buying for the Levy Bros. Dry Goods 
Co., Houston, Texas. 

Leon—S. L. Leon, formerly merchandise man- 
ager of the John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
prior to that upholstery buyer for Hearn’s and other 
New York firms, has become head of the upholstery 
and art needlework departments of Kresge’s, Newark, 
entering upon his new duties October 1. P. M. Wil- 
liams is assistant. 

Narain—Rameshur Narain is leaving for India 
early in November on an extended business trip to 
secure new merchandise for the East India Trading 
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Co., of which he is president. 

CarpirFF—John Cardiff, who has been with the 
3oston Store, Chicago, for a number of years as 
assistant to F. R. Millington, has succeeded to the 
managership of the department buying draperies and 
curtains following Mr. Millington’s resignation, as 
announced elsewhere. 

McGee—While on a business trip in Albany, J. C. 
McGee of the J. C. McGee Co. met with a serious auto- 
mobile accident September 14th. He was severely 
injured and in danger for some time, but his friends 
will be glad to learn that he is now recovering in the 
Memorial Hospital, Albany, N. Y., and will soon be 
returning to New York. 


OBITUARY 
TE: 





HENRY BASSETT 


HENRY BASSETT 

Henry Bassett, formerly of Bassett, McNab & 
Co., the Philadelphia upholstery jobbers, died Septem- 
ber 6th at his home in Wynnefield, a suburb. He 
was seventy-five years of age and retired from busi- 
ness a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Bassett started in business over fifty years 
ago with Dell and Jos. C. Noblitt, the Philadelphia 
jobbers, and later became associated with Brown, De 
Turck & Co., who came out of the Noblitt firm. Some 
few years after the firm was changed to De Turck, 
Bassett & Co. They were followed by Bassett, McNab 
& Co., which is now being operated by his son, Henry. 

The deceased was a member of the Union League, 
the Elks and the First regiment Veteran Corps. Among 
his Masonic affiliations were Harmony Lodge No. 52, 
Mary Commandery, Knights Templar, Lu Lu Temple 
and Oriental Chapter 138. 

He is also survived by his widow. The funeral 
was held September 29 and attended by many promi- 


nent in the trade, as he enjoyed many warm friend- 
ships; a number going from New York. 


SoLomMon R. BusH 


Solomon R, Bush, president of the Bush & Bull 
Corp., department stores in Easton, Pa., and Bethle- 
hem, Pa., died Sept. 17. He was 87 years old, and 
established the store with Mr. Bull in 1871. The 
latter died last year. The deceased is’survived by his 
widow, a daughter, and son, F. Royce Bush. 


EMANUEL SCHWACHTER 


Emanuel Schwachter, a member of the firm of 
Klein Bros., Pittsburgh curtain ‘jobbers, was killed by 
a falling elevator September 16th. He was 41 years 
of age. 


FERDINAND CAHEEN 


Ferdinand Caheen, president of Caheen Brothers, 
Inc., department store, Birmingham, Ala., died Sep- 
tember 16th. He was 71 years of age and located in 
sirmingham in 1882 and the year following opened 
the store which was the foundation of the present 
concern. 


CuHarLes H. BARKER 


Charles H. Barker, chairman of the board of 
Barker Bros. Corp., died September 16, age 72. He 
was born in Kentucky but went to California in his 
youth, graduating from the University of California. 
He is survived by his widow and two sons, Clarence 
A. and Earl Palmer, both being vice-presidents of the 
concern. 


Harry W. Rosinson 


Harry W. Robinson, president of the J. W. Rob- 
inson Co., department store, Los Angeles, died Sep- 
tember 19. He was a son of the founder of the con- 


cern and was 64 years of age. Born in Brockton, 
Mass., he moved to Los Angeles with his parents in 


1882. His widow and two sisters survive him. 


Sot CAHEEN 


Sol Caheen, vice-president of Caheen Bros., Inc., 
department store, Birmingham, Ala., died Sept. 24th. 


WititiaM H. DoNNELLY 


On September 9th W. H. Donnelly, associated 
for a considerable period with the Martin Mfg Co. 
and one of the best known and best liked curtain men 
in New England, died at his home in Newton Centre. 
Funeral services were held on October 1 at the Sacred 
Heart Church. The deceased is survived by his 
widow, Julia Tierney Donnelly. 
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A SETTEE BY JOSEPH COX 


N this page we illustrate a recent accession of the 

Metropolitan Museum of Art which will be of 
considerable interest to all collectors of authentic 
American antiques. This is a settee from the work- 
shop of Joseph Cox who was a New York upholsterer 
of the Eighteenth Century. 

Miss Ruth Ralston in the Museum Bulletin de- 
scribes the piece and comments on Cox and his work 
as follows: 

“The Cox settee has a high upholstered back; 
the top has a gracefully curved outline with diagonally 
cut corners. The arms are scrolled like those of the 
easy chairs of the period. The front legs are cabriole, 
ending in claw and ball feet; the square, out-sweeping 
rear legs are cut away to make a slight block, or foot, 
at the back, a form of back leg which we have seen 
on a few other pieces made in New York at this peri- 
od. The simple leaf carving on the knees of the front 
legs is in low relief. The taloned foot grasping the 
high oval ball is unusually smooth, the joints being 
very slightly carved and the claws exaggerated in 
length. The legs are made of mahogany and the 
frame is native oak and cherry. 

“The advertisements of ‘Joseph Cox, from Lon- 
don,’ in contemporary New York news- 
papers disclose so many of his activities as 
to raise interesting questions concerning his 
business career in general and his part in 
the making of the settee which came from 
his shop. In the New York Mercury for 
July 19, 1756, he gave notice that he was 
living in Hanover Square, where he made 
beds, window curtains, chairs, etc., and ev- 
ery other article in the upholstery way.’ In 
May, 1757, he removed to Dock Street, and 
in 1758 he was at the same address doing 
‘all Sorts of Upholstery Work,’ and adding 
a stock of paper hangings for sale. About 
this time he must have first hung out that 
insigne much fancied by upholsterers of the 
time, the ‘Sign of the Royal Bed,’ as is 
proved by our label and the newspaper 


The settee by Joseph Cox described on this page. 
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notice of his removal to Wall Street in May, 1760, 
when his establishment was known by that name. It 
is also obvious from our label that Cox was having 
made and selling in his Dock Street shop sofas and 
chairs, although it would be practically impossible to 
prove that he himself was a maker of chair frames. 
Judging from the series of advertisements running 
over many years, he was by trade an upholsterer rath- 
er than a chair maker.” 

This piece was purchased twenty-five years ago 
by Mrs. John J. Riker (who presented it to the mu- 
seum ) and in the process of reupholstering Cox’s label, 
which we illustrate, was disclosed under the layers of 
old covering. 

It is one of a very few pieces definitely known to 
have been made in New York in the years preceding 
the Revolution. 


COURSES IN DESIGN AND COLOR 
AT METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 

HE Metropolitan Museum of Art, in response to 

an increasing interest in color and design as the 
chief factors in styling and as aids to the rehabilitation 
of the quality appeal in merchandise, has reorganized 
its courses in design and color and their practical 
application. 

Classes will be held periodically beginning in Oc- 
tober and extending until the latter part of next 
March. During this time experts will discuss 
every phase of these topics. Certain of the lectures 
will be offered in cooperation with the Art-in-Trades 
Club. 

Inquiries addressed to Richard F. Bach, director 
of industrial relations, will bring folders and descrip- 
tive matter about these courses. 
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PERHAPS MANY ARCHITECTS WHOM 
DECORATORS LIST AS INEIMICAL ARE 
NOT QUITE AS MUCH SO AS THEY SEEM 


. the architect who considers the decorator an en- 
tirely superfluous nuisance.” 


HE foregoing, occurring in a recent speech by a 

prominent New York interior decorator, brings 
to mind an interview we had not long ago with a New 
York architect who has the reputation of being antag- 
onistic to interior decorators, 


“T know,” said the architect, “that I have the 
reputation of being down on the decorator. This 
reputation is, however, founded more upon suspicion 
than upon fact, and if many of those decorators who 
catalog me as an enemy would take the trouble to 
investigate they might discover that rather than being 
their enemy I am their friend, 


“Mere art school training does not create an in- 
terior decorator; neither does mere willingness to 
practice the profession, nor do social connections. 
And to such as call themselves decorators with no 
other qualifications than those mentioned, I am frank- 
ly out of sympathy. But investigation would disclose 
th: in the list of homes I have designed during the 
last decade, interior decorators have been employed 
by me in a great number of instances and in numerous 
other cases by my clients at my suggestion. But in- 
vestigation will also disclose that the decorators em- 
ployed have always been individuals or firms with an 
established reputation, and that never where my in- 
fluence has been felt has there been employed an in- 
terior decorator of the fly-by-night type. 


“I can recall instance after instance where pres- 
sure has been brought to bear upon me to approve of 
the selection of some individual or firm who in my 
estimation did not deserve the title of interior dec- 
orator. In most instances, these so-called decorators 
were either totally untrained or only partially trained, 
and their sole right to practice in the field seemed to 





THE UNFRIENDLY (?) 
| ARCHITECTS 


“Mere art school training does not create 
an interior decorator.” 


rest on their ability to obtain wholesale prices. In 
no instance have I submitted to the pressure, and by 
not doing so, I believe I have been of service to the 
bona-fide members’ of the decorative profession. 

“In innumerable homes which I have built I have 
had to undertake the interior decoration myself, not 
because I thought that I was better fitted to do the 
task than would have been a great number of men 
whom I could have employed, but because my client 
for one reason or another was insistent that I under- 
take it. I did the work to the best of my ability, but in 
every instance | felt that had I been able to employ a 
good interior decorator it would have been better done. 

“My attitude toward the idea of an architect also 
practicing interior decoration is this: I believe that 
unless he is specially trained to interior decoration, an 
architect is inferior in this field to a proficient interior 
decorator. But, on the other hand, I believe that any 
architect, if he has had sufficient training, in his own 
field to pass the requirements necessary to practice his 
profession, is far more capable of decorating the 
interior of a house in a dignified and artistic manner 
than the host of. individuals who call themselves inte- 
rior decorators and whose qualifications are not such 
that they would be able to pass any real test of dec- 
orative ability. 

“Tt strikes me that the interior decorators (I mean 
those individuals and firms whom I consider rightfully 
to bear the title) should, before they suggest to their 
fellows and to the world at large that this or that 
architect is inimical to their profession, investigate, 
and they will perhaps discover that many are like 
myself,—enemies of the untrained decorator but con- 
vinced that the properly qualified practitioner of the 
art is a necessary adjunct to the architect who wants 
to make certain that his client receives a home which 
is beautiful and livable inside as well as out.” 























































































































PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 32) 


ing a large factory in Greater San Francisco for 
the manufacture of upholstered furniture, has 
added fifty men to the force during the past six 
weeks and will add as many more as soon as addi- 
tional equipment is installed. 


George Gifford has retired as buyer of draper- 
ies for Breuner’s, Oakland, and has been succeeded 
by Robert Harris, who will also have charge of 
bedding and lamps. Mr. Harris has been rug 
buyer for the firm. 


The Leonard R. Foss Studios, Inc., 1338 East 
Twelfth Street, Oakland, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $75,000 to manufacture 
parchment shades. The incorporators are Leonard 
R. and Ruby Foss and W. F. Ostrander. 


A shop featuring Indian rugs has been opened 
in the Hotel Alameda, Alameda, Calif., by David 
H. Chaplin. 

J. U. Moore has taken over the business of 
the Red Bluff Furniture Company, 904 Walnut 
Street, Red Bluff, Calif. 

Charles Horace Barker, 72, chairman of the 
board of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, and one of 
the founders of this home furnishings house, passed 
away September 16, after an illness of two months. 
He was a notable figure in the business, civic and 
religious life of southern California. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Nellie Palmer Barker, 
and two sons, Clarence Alfred and Erle Palmer 
darker. 

C. H. Schaeffer has opened a place of business 
at 3388 Piedmont Avenue, Oakland, featuring up- 
holstery supplies. 

Harvey E. Nelson, a furniture dealer of San 
Anselmo, Calif., wanted a home but he did not 
have ready cash to build one. Many of his cus- 
tomers wanted work so they could pay the bills 
they owed him. So both parties got together on 
a debt cancellation plan. Thirty-five of the men 
are building the furniture dealer an eleven room 
house, with half their wages to be paid in cash 
and the other half to apply on furniture bills. 

The Seattle Retail Furniture Association, 
Seattle, which includes department stores in its 
membership, has chosen officers as _ follows: 
Kenneth Schoenfeld; Secretary, 
Theodore Coy, and directors, Otto F. Kegel, C. O. 
Teeter, George T. Crockett and Leon L. Green- 


President, L. 


baum. 

Elmer E. Carlson has filed a statement to 
indicate that he is in business at Tacoma, Wash. 
as the Carlson Mattress & Upholstering Co. 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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THE DRAPERY SUGGESTION ON PAGE 39 

HE drapery suggestion shown on page 39 is 

rather more formal than the average treatment 
called for today. It must be remembered, however, 
that all home owners are not content with the extreme 
simplicity of today’s general acceptance, and there are 
still places where really fine and expensive draperies 
find a place. When a firm like B. Altman & Co. carries 
in stock lace curtains as high as $150 per pair, it goes 
without saying that when these curtains are installed 
something better than a pair of ready-to-hang dra- 
peries at $5.50 a pair will be required. 

In consideration, therefore, of the possibility that 
an occasional good sale may come the way of many 
of our readers, we give this example of a rather elab- 
orate treatment. 

It is unnecessary to give a cutting diagram of this 
example because practically every portion of it follows 
methods frequently explained in our pages. 

There is a note, however, which should be re- 
ferred to, and that is the fact that the silk rep side 
curtains are scalloped and trimmed with a hand-made 
Arabian lace applique. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DRAPERY BUYER 

CONFERENCE occurred recently between a 

manufacturer, a buyer, a merchandise man and 
a few sales people in the drapery department of a 
prominent retail store. The object of this conference 
was an attempt to analyze the sales of ready-made 
draperies and to find out why none of the better goods 
were being sold. 

One of the salespeople advanced the following 
question, which was the key to the solution of this 
problem: “How can we sell $12.00 drapes when from 
a distance they look exactly like those priced at $2.95 ?” 

Everyone agreed that this was the truth, and it 
was decided to use trimmings as a means of remedy. 
They trimmed the numbers in their better groups, and 
sales since have materially increased for this better 
type of drapery. 

An average customer, standing 25 feet away from 
a drapery display cannot see a great difference be- 
tween ready-made pinch-pleated drapes, of varying . 
costs. She is attracted primarily to color and pattern, 


because no details of finishing distinguish the poorer 


from the better. Assuming, as she does, that there is 
little or no difference in the quality, she prefers to 
spend little and buys the inexpensive type. 

This little idea of adding trimmings to draperies 
can tnake them appear better, finer, and give them a 
much greater style and value. It is worth consider- 
ing as a means of stimulating business for better ready- 
made draperies. 


Editor—This is a “true story” of an actual happening and 
the names of the buyer and manufacturer will be furnished on 
request. 








A DESIRABLE QUAINT AND FANCI- 
FUL ATMOSPHERE FOR A NURSERY 
IS OBTAINABLE BY THE USE OF 
ONE OF THE MANY CHILDREN’S 
WALL PAPERS 





A COLONIAL HALLWAY WITH 
DINING=-ROOM BEYOND IN 
WHICH SIMPLE COTTAGE 
TYPES OF FURNITURE ARE 
EFFECTIVELY USED 
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Tue Herter Looms have moved into enlarged and 
much improved quarters at Madison Avenue and 
52nd Street. 


JOS. ALEXANDER INC., manufacturers of curtain mate- 
rials and damasks have moved to 230 5th Ave., 

where they are located on the tenth floor with the 

Fifth Avenue exposure. 


Wycombe Meyer INc., in addition to their space on 

the sixth floor at 32 E. 57th St., have taken the 
entire seventeenth floor. In this new space they will 
show French period furniture and a number of fine 
new sofas. Their office will continue to be located on 
the sixth floor. 


A NuMBER of outstanding fabrics for furniture cov- 

erings are shown in Whiteley & Collier’s new line. 
Among these are plain effects in rayon faced tapes- 
tries and high grade silk brocades. 


Tue E. L. Mansure Company recently opened a new 
office and stock room in Detroit, Michigan, at 1346 
Broadway, the American Radiator Bldg. Ralph Ver- 
non is in charge. This branch was opened to expedite 

' deliveries in the Detroit area. 


[F THE Victorian style is to come back, cornices ought 
to be of pressed. brass or in 
duplication of the pressed brass 
type. Hold-backs of this type are 
available. Gould Mersereau & Co. 
bring them out and they are very 
effective. 
Morton Bros. Inc., importers of 
madras curtains, 70 Madison 
Ave., N. Y., have opened a branch 
office in Boston, Room 307, 67 
Chauncy Road, which will be in 
charge of F. R. and W. J. Cogs- 
well 





\n increased variety of linen prints. in the 
“Rockfast’” quality have been added to the 
Miler Bros. line. They guarantee this quality 
to be unfadeable and tub-fast. Of such quality 
is the print illustrated, which is 50 inches wide 
at! comes in three color combinations. 
= his “‘Rockfast”’ guarantee is now being in- 
luled with many of their cretonne numbers in 
born 36 and 50 inch widths. 

Their fall selection also includes many inter- 
€sting English prints reflecting period influence. 


MARKET OFPPE Ria 3 


AND NEWS OF THE 


I™DUSTRY 


OUR ERROR 

PossipLy imbued with the idea that all quotations of 

commercial materials were subject to a downward 
trend, our printer, in setting the arithmetical illustra- 
tion in the Quaker Lace Co.’s advertisement last 
month, changed the figures 49 to 48, thus altering the 
truth of the example. We regret the error and shoul- 
der the blame. 


WITCOMBE McGEACHIN & CO. REMOVE | 
Wirtcomse McGeacuin & Co., have moved into new 
quarters at 515 Madison Ave. with entrance on 
53rd St., in the same building with Stroheim & Ro- 
mann and only one door west of Johnson & Faulkner. 
They will have more floor space than in the old estab- 

lishment and all on one floor 12,000 square feet. 


NEW N. Y. QUARTERS FOR BIRGE 

M. H. Birce & Sons Co, have removed their New 

York showroom and office to 22 East 40th Street. 
At this new location they not only have more light but 
new sliding fixtures which permit them to display 
their scenic papers to greater advantage. This, to- 
gether with the fact that they are near the Grand 
Central Zone, enables them to be of greater service to 
their clients in the Metropolitan area. 








CONCERNING NEW YORK’S SPRING CURTAIN SHOW 
[NTEREsT in the Spring New York Curtain & Drapery 
Style Show “is awakening, and many manufacturers 
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are inquiring about locations and space,” says H. 
M.’ Waters, Show manager. 

The altered date of the Show has met with the 
general approval of not only the prospective Exhibit- 
ors, but with the visiting buyers who assume that 
January will give the buyers an opportunity of seeing 
the new merchandise, plenty of time to order and to 
receive shipments in time for the early Spring selling. 

Many of the buyers who may have been skeptical 
about the merits of the exhibition have determined 
that it is wise for them to visit the Show because of 
the vast amount of merchandise they can see in a 
minimum of time. 

Mr. Waters advises that the following concerns 
have signed for space in the January Show :—Boston 
Drapery Co., Boott Mills, Consolidated Trimming 
Corp., Arnold B. Cox, Desley Fabrics, Dovercraft Co., 
Max Hand & Son, Hochberg & Hofer, H. L. Judd 
Co, Inc., Andrew McLean Co., Manhattan Curtain 
Co., New England Curtain Co., Norwalk Curtain Co., 
Powdrell & Alexander, Inc., Samuel Rich Co., Inc. 


OPEN NEW YORK SHOWROOM 

By THE time this magazine reaches its readers the 

Kroder Reubel Co., Inc. will have opened a New 
York showroom at 267 Fifth Ave., Room 1104 of the 
Burton Building on the northeast corner of Fifth Ave. 
and 29th St. 

This showroom, which will be in charge of B. M. 
Wood who has been with the firm for a great many 
years, will be convenient to the Pennsylvania Station, 
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Grand Central Station, the Hudson & Manhattan tubes 
from New Jersey and is favorably situated with re- 
spect to the area occupied by the wholesale upholstery 
and carpet industries. 

Lines of the firm will be adequately displayed 
under ideal conditions and the trade will find the new 
location a mutual convenience. 


NEW FABRICS AT SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO. 

Wit the extensive contacts existing between Sidney 

Blumenthal & Co., and the fashion trades, the 
company produces a most extraordinary assortment of 
plush and velvet weaves in strange combinations— 
things that will appeal strongly to the modernists, par- 
ticularly the makers of furniture in the Moderne 
spirit. 

They have opened also this season with a courag- 
eous line of a conventional style. In mohair frisés 
they have ten or twelve new numbers. 

Their cotton velvets are revelations. The Avon 
is shown in nine colors, some with a gleam of gold 
in the background, some self-toned. 

Velvets also are shown in cut and un-cut effects; 
some-~are yarn-dyed rayon, some mixtures. One 
strikingly effective is the Strivela. 

Besides their plain velours some of their velvets 
are figured, the pattern being defined by a chemical 
method that duplicates cut velvets. 

They show also a number of cotton and cotton and 
rayon tapestries for furniture coverings all in primi- 
tive, quaint weaves, some in cut or uncut stripes, some 
in diminutive, alternating chenille and uncut stripes. 


REMEMBERING “FORGOTTEN” WINDOWS 

A VERY positive answer to the common query, “What’s 

new in the market?”’, is contained in a recent an- 
nouncement of the Quaker Lace Co., who, in addi- 
tion to having produced a complete new line of cur- 
tains and curtain materials keyed to the needs of the 
modern American home, have provided a merchandis- 
ing plan designed to assist the retail dealer in Quaker 
products to make more money. 

Their announcement last month concerning cur- 
tains for the “Forgotten” Windows invited buyers 
who are interested in the plan to address Harry Hall 
at the New York office. 

In answer to inquiries the firm provides a very 
complete plan of presentation of Quaker Country 





A_ new wall paper is being developed by the Reynolds Metal Co., 
Inc., New York, whereby aluminum foil is applied to paper base upon 
which printed designs are applied. The background foil can be finished 
in the natural color of aluminum or of high gloss finish in gold and silver. 

Designs in two-tone metal colorings using stars and geometric fig- 
ures and also lovely colorful floral designs show the unlimited possibilities 
of color application on this aluminum background. Our illustration is 
of a paper in silver and natural colorings. 

This new paper is exceedingly smart and is a very appropriate back- 
ground for the modern interior. It will also lend a decidedly refreshing 
atmosphere to a conservative decorative scheme, 

. C. Knight, for many years in the wall paper trade, formerly with 
Jas. E. Gledhill & Sons, Inc., is associated with this new enterprise. 


























































House Curtains, Quaker Shadement Cloth Curtains, 
and Quaker Windsor Curtains. 

Quaker Country House Curtains and Quaker 
Windsor Curtains have been specially developed to 
meet the needs of metal sash and wooden sash case- 
ment windows. They are woven in panel lengths, fin- 
ished at the top with a double hem for French head- 
ings, and at the bottom with a woven selvage which 
may be turned into a hem to finish the curtains at the 
necessary window length. 

The advantages of this plan consist in the fact 
that the customer is not forced to buy more material 
than is necessary for her windows, the curtains require 
but a simple bottom hem to make them tailor fitted, and 
the finished hems at the top, already provided, are fin- 
ished true and square so that the curtains hang true 
and are perfectly matched. 

In addition to the new Quaker Country House 
Curtains, mercerized Tuscan nets, Quaker Windsor 
Curtains and Quaker Shadement Cloth in a wide 
variety of weaves and colorings permit the creation of 
attractive ensembles on the basis of a commercial 
stock. 

Shadement Cloth is a new fabric for casement 
purposes simulating hand-drawn effects in squares and 
diamonds, heavy enough to drape well but light enough 
to permit the passage of normal daylight. 

The promotion plan in connection with these new 
features introduces direct advertising in consumer 
magazines which will accrue more directly to the 
benefit of local merchants when tied up with their own 
local newspaper advertising. 

Particulars concerning the entire merchandising 
scheme can be obtained by application to the firm’s 
headquarters. 


LLOYD CO.’S LATEST OFFERINGS 


THE new Sanderson line, as shown by W. H. S. Lloyd 

Co., Inc., for the 1932-33 season, presents several 
changes in conformity with the present conditions in 
the wall paper market. A much wider and finer 
variety of designs may be had this year in the less 
expensive papers of both grounded and ungrounded 
stock, 

Period designs hold a dominant position ; although 
Modernistics are still in evidence the majority of them 
are modified to meet prevailing tastes. 

There are many beautiful patterns adopted from 
English embroideries and delicate chintz prints togeth- 
er with closely grouped florals reminding one of Eng- 
lish wayside gardens. 

Approaching the more expensive grades are many 
lovely Chambray effects with pastel backgrounds; also 
interesting broken stripe motifs with variegated color 
backgrounds, 

The embossed papers present a seemingly endless 
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One of the newest patterns shown in the Sanderson line of wall papers 
imported by the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 


number of fabric textures ranging from the simple 
coarse weave of burlap to the finer linens and moire 
silks. One new embossed pattern simulates combed 
felt in a wide herring bone pattern, and it is especially 
striking finished in plain colorings or metal finishes. 

Several papers have mica either throughout the 
background or spotted here and there giving an un- 
usual effect. 

A type of decoration that appears to be on the 
increase is the plain paper for paneling with two or 
three tone borders having cut-out decorative corners. 
These corners are either florals such as carnations, 
daffodils, wisteria or modernistic geometric patterns. 
Each type is known by a particular name such as the 
Wentworth, Evesham, Glenmore, Avebury, Savory, 
etc. 

Two outstanding papers are the pure black and 
pure white with glazed finish. Striking cut-out bor- 
ders have been specially designed to be used in com- 
bination with them. 

As regards scenics, many interesting nursery sub- 
jects are available, such as Noah’s Ark with eleven 
cut-out animals to be placed at random around the 
frieze. Then there are the “Ten Little Nigger Boys” 
with an appropriate poem accompanying the set. There 
is also a lovely Peter Pan cut-out scenic with a statue 
forty-five inches high having seven large fairies and 
grassy banks to complete the set, all to be mounted on 
an azure-blue background. 


MODERNISTIC FURNITURE 


A. B. Martin Furniture Co., located at 6688—6th 
Place, Brooklyn, are manufacturers of modernistic 
furniture. Mr. Martin gained his experience as an 
apprentice and cabinet maker in Germany and comes 
from a family of craftsmen. He now specializes in 
the manufacture of small tables and novelty furniture 
in natural or lacquered finish of the modernistic type. 





A RECORD LEATHER ORDER 


Just as we go to press we learn from the Lacka- 
wanna Leather Co. that they have just received an 
order for at least 2,000 hides of finished leather for 
furniture covering to be installed in the new House of 
Representatives office building in Washington. This 
is said to be “the largest single upholstery leather 
contract ever awarded”, 


CREASELESS FABRICS TO BE MADE ABROAD 


The Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. of Manchester, 
England, announce that they have invented and per- 
fected a process for rendering cotton and rayon silk 
fabrics creaseless. As this firm besides producing 
men’s furnishing fabrics are also in the drapery mate- 
rial line, it is expected that they will utilize this new 
invention in the drapery field. 

The process, which is applied after the goods are 
bleached and dyed or printed, consists of the applica- 
tion of a synthetic condensation product inside the 
cotton hair itself or inside the artificial silk filament 
which gives to these substances the necessary springy 
quality, 


ALTMAN’S WAY OF CURTAIN DISPLAY 

Mr. Bates up at Altman’s has a way of showing 
the ready-to-hang curtains that’s pretty good. He has 
them hung in the regular way on the regular type win- 
dow frames, but he has taken two frames at a time 
and hinged them like a two-fold screen. Then, by 
closing them into an obtuse angle the frames will 
stand up anywhere. 

He has taken part of a floor space 30 by 30 feet 
or there abouts, away from counters, and has these 
frames standing 4 or 5 feet apart so that the cus- 
tomers can walk in front of them and around and back 
of them and get a quick view of 32 different styles of 
ready-to-hang draperies. 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
aap One Dollar. In every case nnn he in strict confidence. 





UPHOLSTERY FABRIC LINE WANTED for Chicago 

and Middle West catering to furniture manufacturers. 
Aggressive representation—straight commission. Address 
“Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 





chine woven. Straight commission only. Address “1!m- 
porter,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN, 32, OFFICE EXECUTIVE, drapery and 
upholstery fabrics seeks new connection where enthus- 
iasm and hard work will merit advancement. Presently em- 
ployed by large jobbers and importers. Many years ex- 
perience in all branches. Address “Executive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
1F ANY DECORATIVE FIRM has the courage of the 
conviction that better t.mes are about due and desires the 
services of a first-class he-man decorator; one who can 
solicit his own jobs, lay out schemes, estimate his own 
work in all branches, supervise the execution of work, and 
in general need no help from department foreman, and one 
who can show a profit on work, as well as take full charge 
of a decorative department or studio if necessary. Address 
“First-Class,” care The Upholsterer. 
TO AN ENTERPRISING AND FAR SIGHTED 
MANUFACTURER of upholstered furniture, young man 
offers unusual services. Bes.des executive qualifications 
possesses the ability to design, style and sketch high grade 
and medium furniture. Very adept at making accurate fab- 
ric cutting patterns. Experience in the line has been ac- 
quired with firms of high standing. For further particulars 
address “Enterpr.sing.” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—Woman interior decorator and 
designer, worked in New York, Chicago, and Washing- 
ton, experience in exhibition and furniture design. Ad- 
dress “Washington Decorator,” care The Upholsterer. 
MILL LINES ONLY—Drapery and upholstery fabrics 
connections for California. territory wanted by salesman. 
Wide experience and acquaintance. Los Angeles address. 
Address “Los Angeles,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED—First class upholsterer who un- 
derstands estimating, cutting slip covers, all kinds of 
tufted and plain work, experienced foreman, 17 years— 
10 in custom shop. and 7 in wholesale factory desires con- 
nection. Address “Experienced,” care The Upholsterer. 
SITUATION WANTED—Thorough workroom knowledge, 
repairing furniture, fabrics, estimating, designing, carpet- 
ing, selling. Formerly had own business. Salary secondary. 
Address “Competitive,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, upholstery and drapery fore- 
man, who has fine knowledge of the trade, would like to 
make connection with reliable firm anywhere. Address 
“Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, etc., required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of THE UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR 
DECORATOR, published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
October 1, 1932. 

State of New York _ 
County of New York { 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared WILLIAM O. HALL, who, 
having been duly worn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of THE UPHOL STERER AND 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor and business manager are: 

Publisher ..Clifford & Lawton, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y 


MOO «ois vibe ae John W. Stephenson, 373 Fourth Avenue, N.Y. 
Managing Editor ....C. R. Clifford, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Busines Manager ...... W. O. Hall, 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock. 


Clifford & Lawtom, Ise.. .iceccccees 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
le RGR SS ee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
ee eae ee eee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any. contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
n:ents embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and se- 
curity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association. or corporation, has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM O. HALL. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of September, 





. : y , ‘ 1932. 
SALESMAN WANTED for Greater New York, calling on (Seal.) ae WM. J. FISCHER. 
interior decorators and manufacturers, First class im- (My commission expires March 30, 1934.) 
ported drapery and upholstery lines, both hand and ma- 
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AT 
ONE 
PARK 

AVENUE 


America’s Finest Showing of. 
Quality Furniture 


JOHN WIDDICOMB CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KETCHAM & ROTHSCHILD, Inc., Chicago, Ili. 





Permanent Exhibit 


H. Herrmann Furniture Co. 


Ps 


Selling Agents 
ONE PARK AVENUE (Mezzanine Floor) NEW YORK CITY 
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DECORATIVE and 
FURNITURE LEATHER 


The Johnson Leather Co., Inc., established in 1881, has 
supplied the upholstery and decorative trades with high 
rade leathers for 52 years, gaining a reputation for q 
ity, reliability and artistry throughout the country. 


We specialize in: 


FINE LEATHERS DYED IN ANY COLOR 

REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUES, FOREIGN AND 
CUSTOMER’S DESIGNS 

HAND PAINTED TOOLED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHERS 

MOUNTING and TOOLING DESK TOPS 

MOUNTING AND STUDDING LEATHER DOORS 

LEATHER SCREENS HAND PAINTED, TOOLED 
AND EMBOSSED 


All orders are promptly executed by our staff of capable 
craftsmen. 


In addition to domestic leathers, we carry a varied color 
selection of imported moroccos for immediate delivery. 


“JOHNSON FOR QUALITY” 


JOHNSON 


LEATHER 
COMPANY 





THE JOHNSON LEATHER CO., Inc. 


37-43 West 26th Street 
New York 


Telephone Bogardus 4-2966 
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Leopold Colombo & Bro. 
mporters and Makers of “tine “ Lutailare 


FRENCH, ITALIAN and ENGLISH 
FURNITURE FRAMES carried in stock 


304 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 























M. HALPERN & SONS Ine. 


Manufacturers of 


UPHOLSTERING FRAMES 


Write for revised catalog 








Duncan Phyfe Sofa 
No. 438 > 


2229-31-33 N. AMERICAN ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














MODERN METAL FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 45) 


universal acceptance. 

Metal furniture is surprisingly comfortable. 
Even the smaller chairs which are unupholstered pos- 
sess this quality. In most cases they are stretched 
with canvas which is often laced with coiled springs 
removing any excess rigidity which it might be thought 
they possessed. 


In the larger pieces the upholstery is built up in 
the traditional manner and therefore these pieces pos- 
sess the same comfort as pieces with frames and con- 
struction of material other than metal. 


The variety of designs obtainable has grown 
until now a wide variety of tubular steel pieces in up- 
holstered fabrics, leather, reed, cane, and combina- 
tions with bent wood are available. 


Nor are chairs the only type of furniture to be 
found in this medium. Stools, chaise lounges, divans, 
and even bedsteads, not to speak of tables, desks, 
stands, flower racks, and clothes racks, give an idea of 
the growing adoption of tubular furniture in the dec- 
orative schemes of this age. 

Tubular steel furniture is extremely durable, and 
today with the chromium finish it is untarnishable and 
very easily kept polished. This polished surface is of 
advantage in that it not only harmonizes with most 
color schemes, but gives life to an interior by its 
reflections of light. 

On special order tubular furniture may be had 
lacquered in various colors to meet the wishes of the 
decorator. 

Another metal that has come into prominence re- 
cently and well received is aluminum. The special 
qualifications of this medium are its inherent light- 
ness, its soft pastel finish which blends so well with 
color schemes, and its durability. 

Little has been done other than the development 
of chairs for ballroom, restaurant, and office use. 
Originally these aluminum chairs were manufactured 
and finished to resemble their wood prototypes. Later, 
designers, realizing the inherent beauty of the natural 
finish, used it without added coloration. 

Pleasing blends are created with the natural 
finish aluminum furniture by upholstering it in strong 
plain reds, blues, greens, or other striking colors. A 
lacquer finish may be applied to the aluminum which 
we understand makes it well nigh impossible to flake 
or check even with rough usage. 

There are but few upholstered aluminum pieces 
in the market at the present time but these few show 
in a small way the great possibilities of aluminum in 
this field. 

In a smaller way copper is also finding its place 
in the manufacture of metal furniture. Its produc- 
tions have been limited to the use of a strapped copper 
backed or in other ways strengthened by a border 
metal in upholstered chair, divans, or small tables. 
Some very unusual pieces are being produced which 
are bound to create more than a passing interest. The 
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22 West 19th St. 





We have a complete display of 
ALL PERIOD IMPORTED FURNITURE FRAMES 


suitable for all decorative purposes. 








Catalog sent upon request. 


ITALIAN FURNITURE FRAME CORP. 


New York City 


Telephone—W Atkins 9-4196 











Modernistic 
Furniture 


© COFFEE TABLES 
@ END TABLES 
® STANDS 
® BOOK ENDS 
© ETC. 


A. MARTIN 


FURNITURE CO. 





Phone—Hegeman 3-2460 





6688 - 60th PI., Bklyn, N. Y. 











FURNITURE 
FRAMES 


FRENCH 
ENGLISH 
ITALIAN 


@ Decorated and uphol- 
stered under one roof. 


ee 


Aprian Masi | 


307 East 53rd St., New York 
Tel. PLaza 3-1158 




















TUBULAR FURNITURE 















FOR THE 


MODERN HOME 
STORE 





CATALOG WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 

















THE HOWELL COMPANY 


FACTORIES: GENEVA. ILLINOIS 


SHOWROOMS 
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MODERN DRAPERY 
SKETCHES 


SERIES 2 
prepared under the direction and guidance of 


JOHN W. STEPHENSON 


Author of Drapery Cutting and Making 
Modern Furniture Upholstering; etc. 


A series of 80 practical drapery sketches, illustratin 
suggestions for windows, doorways, dressing tables, a 
sets, etc., drawn in such a way that they simulate the 
appearance of a lead pencil sketch. 


Printed on water color paper which permits coloring 
by hand with the simplest form of water color paints, 
and makes easy the suggestion of color schemes to 
suit particular y Perv and decorative treatments. 


Series No. 2—80 Plates 
Buckram Bound, Portfolio $6.50, Book $7.50— 
post-paid 


Series No. 1—64 Plates 
Buckram Bound, Portfolio $5.00, Book $7.50— 
post-paid 
Series 1 and 2—when bought together 


Both Portfolios for $10.00, Both books for 
$13.00—post-paid 


Published by 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON, Inc. 


373 Fourth Avenue 
New York 














natural color of copper is beautiful and can be varied 
according to the alloy used or the finish applied. It 
is decidedly appropriate in leather upholstering for use 
in smoking room or libraries, although characteristical- 
ly designed fabrics have been successfully used. 

This new school of metal furniture offers a wel- 
come change to the decorator seeking a refreshing and 
re-vitalizing atmosphere. It is too natural an out- 
growth of the modern interior design to prove but a 
temporary fad. It is gradually but surely finding its 
appropriate niche in the interior decorative scheme of 
the day. 

Such designers as Donald Deskey, Eugene Schoen, 
Paul Frankl, Andre Lurcat, Marcel Breuer, Mies Van 
der Roe, have contributed excellent designs to the 
metal furniture field of interior decoration. 





IN THE NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES 
(Continued from page 35) 
partments of the one or two stores which have such 
departments. 

In the heavier materials, volume of sales has not 
increased as greatly as manufacturers and wholesalers 
might desire, but there’s a good deal of mohair velvet 
and cotton tapestry being sold, and where in these 
fabrics there is a pattern, it runs to the quieter designs. 
One or ‘two salesmen to whom we talked said that 
they found their customers, in buying heavy goods, 
were seeking lasting qualities almost as consistently 
as they were seeking good appearance, and that price 
was not such a consideration as it has been formerly. 

In the furniture departments there is activity for 
replacement use with a gratifying interest shown in 
occasional chairs and tables and in single upholstered 
pieces which in the majority of establishments are now 
priced, even in the quality range, at a very low figure. 

In the windowshade, drapery, hardware, and 
trimming departments business is slow although not 
moribund. Stocks of these items in several of the 
stores are complete, but in the others they will, if there 
is any approach to normal business, be in need of con- 
siderable replacement. 

During the month there have been widely adver- 
tised sales in practically all of the stores. Among 
those that were successful were the offerings of antique 
finished satins at Sterns; of medium priced made-up 
draperies, handblock linens and wall paper covered 
screens at Bloomingdale’s; of ready-made draperies, 
of damasks, moires and chintzes at Macy’s and Gim- 
bels’ ; of ruffled and other casement curtains at Hearn’s. 
McCreery’s also exploited damasks in the low price 
range and at Altman’s they staged a lace curtain re- 
vival, displaying a wide range of domestic and foreign 
products in a wide price range. 


URING September the Schoenfeld Standard Fur- 

niture Co. of Seattle, Washington, opened a se- 
ries of lectures on Home Decoration, these lectures to 
continue until October 13th and given by Miss Har- 
riett C. Lincks, the store’s home furnishing stylist. 
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FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SECOND FLOOR 
Opposite Public Library 
NEW YORK 


Onizntat Ruos, Fing Curnese Rugs 
SzamMiess Prarx CaRrpPets 
SpanisH anp Evrorpzan Hanpturtep Rucs 
Avususson & Savonnertz Ruvucs 
Antiquzp Hooxep Rucs 
Stock List “U” Sent on Reguest 











obey, 


EST.; @ ® : 1884 


“Leet 
Rucs MADE To ORDER 
CHENILLE HANDTUFT 





PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY 


3511 W. 6th ST. 2 WEST 45th STREET 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York City 








SOWEN 


SILENT-SPRING 


NITS 


® Cushions made with OWEN UNITS 
can be delivered to your customers with 
the assurance for years of dependable 
service. 


OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY 


Incorporated 
An Associate Company of American Chain Company, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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RSG. U & PATENT OFVICE 








Made of selected long staple cotton 


MERCERIZED COTTON THREAD 


Economical and Adaptable Sewing Thread for 
Draperies 
Used on Silk, Cotton and other Fabrics 
Complete Line of all Shades in Stock 
Write for Color Card and Prices 


HENRY MYER THREAD MFG. CO. 


319 W. VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 








Subscribers to the National Wallpaper Publicity Campaign 


STRAHAN WALLPAPERS 





& 


NO. 7095—SOUTHERN ITALY... Ves, this new design does carry 
you out of everyday life—it carries you to Southern Italy. A mellow 
and refreshing design for a large room that looks tired out. 


The Magic 
of the Right Wallpaper 


AVE you a large, dark room? It need be dull and 
H dismal no more. After 45 years of successful expe- 
rience, the Thomas Strahan Co. has learned how to 
make big rooms look livable and dignified, and small rooms 
spacious and interesting. Say “Strahan” to the clerk in your 


favorite store and you will immediately see the right paper 
for every room. 


THOMAS STRAHAN 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1886 New York Showroom: 


417. FIFTH AVENUE 


Factory: Chicago Showroom: 
CHELSEA, MASS. 6 N. MICHIGAN BLVD. 








As illustrated in the October issue of 
House. & Garden 
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MERROW 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S, PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, 
OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


of special interest to Manufacturers 
of Interior Furnishings 





Class 60 Machine 


W rite for details regarding 


STYLES 60 W, 60 U and 60 Q . . 
For plain and_ornamental edge finishes on Ruffled Curtains, 
Valances: and Draperies of all kinds. 


STYLE 60 RD 
Yor a strong three thread edge. straight or scalloped, on 
Rayon Bedspreads and loosely woven fabrics. 


STYLES 60 ABB and 60 D3B ‘ 
For joining upholstery fabrics in a flat butted seam for 
subseyuent processing. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these machines 


on your own product. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
24 LAUREL ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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LYON 


FURNITURE 
MERCANTILE 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PUBLISHERS OF 
LYON-RED BOOK 
ARTHUR S LYON. GENERAL MANAGER 
The Special Credit and Collection Bureau of the 
Furniture, Carpet, Upholstery, Undertaking, Lamps and Lamp Shades, 
Retrigerator, Stove and Houseturnishing Trades 
REFERENCE BOOKS, CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTIONS 


Executive Offices: New York. 258 Broadway . 
Boston, N.StationI ndustrialBldg. Cincinnati ........ 431 Main St. 
Philadelphia...1015 Chestnut St. Grand Rapids, | 
Jamestown, N. Y...Fenton Bldg. ? Grani Rapids Sav. Bk. Bidg 
Los Angeles...12th St. & Bway. High Point, N. “7, 
Chicago....... 201 N. Wells St. Wachovia Bk. Bldg 
San Francisco, 149 New Montgomery St. 





REF ES ENC Book 
LYON 


JURNITURI 
YERCANTILE AGENCY 





PICKERS {is 


EXCELSIOR 
FRED. FRANKE & CO., Inc. 
Since 1904 
Manufacturers of 
BEDDING MACHINERY 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF ESTIMATING 
(Continued from page 47) 


cord. A half-width of material 20 inches deep would 
be required for each festoon. Three festoons could 
be got out of a width of 50 inch material so that 3 
widths each, about 24 inches deep, would be ample for 
the treatment. 


Figure 6 F is made of sheer material and shirred 
as illustrated. In the construction of a treatment of 
this kind it is customary to allow from 4 to 6 inches 
to the foot each way for fullness, that is to say that 
the side festoon, which is 27 inches deep in its finished 
appearance, would have to be cut about 39 inches deep, 
while each section, being about a foot wide in the fin- 
ished condition, would require to be cut not less than 
16 inches. With these qualifications in mind, it will 
be seen that a width of 50 inch material will do for 
three of the festoons, and there being eight in all, 
three widths of material will be required cut so that 
the joins always fall on a shirring point and each 39 
inches deep. It is possible to save a little by cutting 
the two center festoons slightly shorter and rounding 
the other festoons up to meet them, but as these shades 
are usually made of very sheer material the extra full- 
ness in the center is not particularly noticeable. 


Figure 6 G represents simply a pleated valance 
with a French head and is made of three widths of 
50 inch material, each 21 inches deep. 


Figure 6 H, composed of a flat lambrequin with 
a festoon drapery, can be made of a single type of 
material, or, if preferred, the lambrequin can be dif- 
ferent. The lambrequin will require two widths of 
material 18 inches deep and each of the festoons will 
require to be 2 feet deep and if a half width is used 
it will need to be pieced out at the corners. Festoons 
and cascades would require about 4 yards. 


NEW DRAPERY AGENCY FIRM FORMED 


LINE of ready to hang curtains, curtain materials, 
A drapery piece goods and scarfs is being handled 
for the retail trade by Browne & Kuster of 245-5th 
Ave., New York. Operating as a department of the 
United Mills, agent, they are factored by Coleman & 
Co. Their plan is, upon receipt of a confirmed order 
for a department store, to advance 100% of the cost 
of the goods to the manufacturer for operating ex- 
penses. By this method they are in a position to rep- 
resent many large mills wishing to cover the large 
cities throughout the country and at the same time 
eliminate the overhead of many showrooms. 


Both these men have had wide experience in the 
Textile trade, Jos. B. Browne having been for many 
years with Van Raalte Co., and Ionic Mills; Wm. G. 
Kuster having traveled for Mills & Gibb Corp., and 
Calhoun Robbins & Co. At present they are confining 
their efforts to the drapery trade, but will gradually 
expand to other trades when feasible. 
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Buy these fast selling 





















Foster Faprics 


for consumer satisfaction 


and profit 


® Fenway 


| 


= 


@Puritan Doulton Cretonnes — 
guaranteed sunfast & washable 
Outside patterns—30c. middle—521/hc 


F. A. FOSTER & CO., Inc. 


330 SUMMER ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
New York Chicago 





Puritan & Fenway Fabrics 
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ESTABLISHED 
1823 


45 EAST 53*> STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


& 


A New Group of Distinctive 
UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRICS 


styled in accordance with our critical tradition for quality of 
design and color, but priced to meet present-day demands, is of 
especial importance in our line at this time. Satins, Damasks in 
both classic and adapted treatments of design, linens and chintzes 
beautifully colored and printed, tapestries, and a number of 
unusual weaves and pile effects provide the various branches of 
the trade with materials for the finest work while keeping within 
the price range demanded by their clients. . . In addition, we 
have broadened our lines generally and are now offering a remark- 
ably rich and comprehensive assortment of high class imported 
upholstery and drapery fabrics for all decorative requirements. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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